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CHAPTER  I 


INTRODUCTION 


Rothkopf  (1968)  has  distinguished  two  scientific  approa  ’  as 
to  the  study  of  instruction:  the  calculus  of  practice  and  mathema- 
genic  behaviors  (activities  that  give  birth  to  learning) .  As  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  calculus  of  practice,  school  libraries  would  be  programmed 
so  that  student  learning  would  move  efficientl/  from  one  carefully 
selected  bit  of  information  to  the  next.  The  primary  concern  of  the 
educator  would  be  with  the  economical  arrangement  of  instructional 
materials .  As  an  example  of  mathemagenic  beha^'ior8 ,  the  library  would 
be  accepted  essentially  as  it  is  and  students  would  search  for  and 
acquire  the  relevant  knowledge.  The  primary  concern  of  the  educator 
would  be  with  the  generation  of  those  activities  that  are  effective 
in  getting  students  to  remain  in  the  library  in  the  first,  place  and 
then  to  search  for  relevant  knowledge.  In  one  sense  at  least,  the 
problem  posed  here  for  investigation  follows  the  latter  approach. 

It  is  concerned  with  the  initiation  and  direction  of  epistemic  or 
information-seeking  behaviors. 

The  Problem:  The  Effects  of  Uncertainty  on  Learning 

Consider  this  hypothetical  classroom  situation.  An  eleventh 
grade  social,  studies  class  has  agreed  that  soil  exhaustion  accounts 
for  the  frequent  migrations  of  tribal  groups  using  slash-and-burn 


agricultural  techniques.  They  appear  committed  to  this  conclusion  to 
the  extent  that  it  meets  the  dictates  of  their  "common  sense."  The 
instructor  then  announces  that  "common  sense"  may  be  misleading.  He 
advances  an  alternative  explanation,  the  essence  of  which  suggests 
that  these  tribal  groups  migrate  because  of  the  low  protein  content 
of  their  diets.  Study  materials  that  contain  some  Information  support¬ 
ing  the  students'  conclusion  and  some  supporting  the  teacher's  alter¬ 
native  are  then  distributed.  The  intention  of  the  instructor,  in  this 
hypothetical  examp  e,  was  to  produce  uncertainty  by  proposing  an  alter¬ 
native  explanation  to  the  one  proposed  by  the  students  and  thereby 
generate  student  interest  in  further  exploration  of  the  implications 
associated  with  r.he  less  obvious  alternative. 

The  present  investigation  was  initiated  in  the  observation 
that  skilled  instructors  artfully  inject  counter-arguments  into  dis¬ 
cussions  to  motivate,  maintain,  and  direct  learning.  Presumably,  by 
so  doing,  they  create  a  subjective  state  in  the  student  which  may  be 
called  "uncertainty,"  a  construct  that  for  the  moment  will  be  left 
undefined.  A  major  purpose  of  the  present  investigation  was  to  exam¬ 
ine  the  effects  of  the  induced  state  of  uncertainty  on  learning.  More 
specifically,  the  study  described  here  was  directed  toward  an  investi¬ 
gation  of  rh*  effects  of  those  instructional  strategies,  which  were 
believed  to  produce  uncertainty,  on: 

(a)  The  initiation  and  maintenance  of  the  learner’s  search  for 
inf ormatlon  about  an  instructional  topic  and  the  consequent  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  knowledge  about  that  topic. 

(b)  The  acquisition  of  knowledge  about  the  position  which  con¬ 
tradicted  the  student's  point  of  view. 
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(c)  The  epistemic  behaviors  of  persons  who  varied  in  their 
open-  or  closed-mindedness,  amount  of  certainty  in  a  problematic  sit¬ 
uation,  and  tolerance  of  ambiguity. 

These  questions  were  investigated  in  a  laboratory  experiment. 
Essentially  the  procedure  consisted  of  presenting  Ss  with  a  choice  of 
examining  information  that  agreed  with  their  existing  beliefs  (con¬ 
gruent)  or  information  that  contradicted  those  beliefs  (discrepant) . 

The  Ss  were  subjected  to  manipulations  of  certainty  and  uncertainty 
as  well  as  two  levels  of  experimentally  induced  confidence..  Measures 
of  personality  traits  including  dogmatism,  subjective  uncertainty, 
and  intolerance  of  ambiguity  were  also  obtained  An  analysis  was  made 
of  the  effect  of  the  experimental  treatments  and  individual  differen¬ 
ces  on  the  S/s  interest  in  and  retention  of  the  general  topic  and  of 
the  discrepant  information. 

Uncertainty  and  Discovery:  The  Relevance  of  the  Problem 

The  emphasis  on  discovery  strategies  is  one  of  the  major  cur¬ 
riculum  developments  of  the  last  decade.  Within  this  framework  the 
notion  of  uncertainty  in  the  form  of  contrast,  surprise,  doubt,  per¬ 
plexity,  bafflement,  and  contradiction  has  been  employed  by  a  number 
of  advocates  from  a  variety  of  orientations  (e.g.,  Beriyne,  1965a; 
Bruner,  1966). 

Uncertainty  has  an  older  tradition  in  problem-solving  approaches 
to  education  than  does  the  recent  vogue  of  discovery.  The  pragmatic 
school  of  philosophy  has  long  viewed  perplexity  as  the  beginning  cf 
reflective  thought.  For  Dewey  the  indeterminate  situation,  including 


fesateatfat  i ,  i  i  v-av^.  v.'Aa.v..^ 


.1*.  "S 
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Che  tendency  "to  evoke  discordant  responses1'  (Dewey,  1938,  p.  5), 
is  an  antecedent  condition  for  inquiry.  Later  conceptions  (Berlyne, 
1965b;  Bruner,  1966;  Sieber,  1969)  made  a  similar  claim:  The  success 
of  discovery  strategies  rests  on  the  capacity  of  uncertainty  to  moti¬ 
vate  the  information-seeking  behaviors  so  essential  to  the  acquisition 
of  information  or  to  the  solution  of  problems.  Thus,  initiation  of 
informational  search  is  one  function  uncertainty  may  play  in  the  exe¬ 
cution  of  discovery  strategies. 

The  state  of  uncertainty  can  be  induced  by  confronting  the 
student  with  a  oltuation  about  which  (a)  he  has  no  knowledge  or  exist¬ 
ing  beliefs;  (b)  his  knowledge  or  existing  beliefs  contain  contradic¬ 
tions;  or  (c)  his  knowledge  or  existing  beliefs  are  discrepant  with 
the  viewpoint  of  experts  or  with  empirical  evidence.  The  latter  con¬ 
dition  underlies  the  hypothetical  classroom  example  described  earlier 
as  well  as  the  present  investigation.  It  is  also  prevalent  in  instruc¬ 
tion  involving  social  issues  where  tha  student  must  examine  and  learn 
from  material  that  As  both  congruent  and  discrepant  with  his  position. 

A  second,  more  subtle,  contribution  uncertainty  may  make  to 
discovery  is  to  provide  direction  to  the  student's  efforts.  Thus,  the 
uncertain  student’s  search  for  information  is  directed  toward  a  point 
of  view  other  chan  the  one  already  held  (i.e.,  the  person's  attention 
is  directed  toward  discrepant  inf ormation) .  In  a  typical  discovery 
or  problem- solving  situation  the  dominant  response  is  incorrect  or 
inappropriate.  Arrival  at  a  correct  solution  requires  the  identifi¬ 
cation  of  a  belief  or  response  other  than  the  existing  (dominant)  one; 
frequently  a  discrepant  piece  of  information  may  be  required.  Even 
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though  such  i  .formation  is  made  available  to  tha  learner,  he  may  not 
be  receptive  to  accepting  it  especially  if  it  contradicts  his  exist¬ 
ing  beliefs  (Festlnger,  1957,  1964).  However,  uncertainty  in  the  form 
of  Incongruity  and  doubt  is  hypothesized  to  direct  the  search  for  the 
discrepant  information  thereby  facilitating  identification  and  utiliza¬ 
tion  of  the  less  dominant  belief  or  response. 

Because  of  differences  among  individuals,  all  students  may  not 
be  able  to  benefit  equally  from  discovery  strategies  (Cronbach,  1966), 
Such  techniques  require  a  dispositional  tendency  for  uncertainty;  that 
is,  a  willingness  to  generate  alternative  responses  to  a  stimulus  pat¬ 
tern.  Sieber  (1969)  claims  that  the  ability  to  recognize  there  are 
many  answers  to  a  question,  to  doubt  the  certainty  of  a  single  solu¬ 
tion  is  a  skill  which  may  require  intensive  training.  If  there  is 
anything  certain  about  discovery  strategies  it  is  that  they  require 
the  student  to  live  for  extended  periods  of  time  with  uncertainty, 
complexity,  and  contradiction.  He  must  be  task-oriented  rather  than 
authority-oriented.  Thus,  the  effectiveness  of  discovery  strategies 
on  what  the  student  learns  may  be  modified  by  dispositions  associated 
with  open-mindedness,  subjective  uncertainty,  and  intolerance  for  am¬ 
biguity. 

The.  Study  of  Instruction :  An  Approach  to  the  Problem 

Agreement  about  a  definition  of  instruction  to  guide  empirical 
investigations  of  the  instructional  process  has  been  more  difficult 
than  criticizing  the  applicability  of  "classical"  learning  theory  to 
the  classroom,  on  the  one  hand,  or  t.he  looseness  and  inconsistency 
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of  much  of  educational,  field  research  on  the  other  (Ausubel,  1967; 
Carroll,  1964,  1965;  Cronbach,  1966;  Gage,  1964;  Rothkopf,  1965,  .1968; 
Woodruff,  1967).  Consensus  has  not  been  reached  on  such  a  basic  ques¬ 
tion  as  the  part  learning  plays  in  the  study  of  instruction. 

One  attack  avoids  the  learning  process  altogether.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  Smith  (1961)  carefully  distinguished  teaching  from  learning 
and  proposed  the  investigation  of  teaching  apart  from  entanglements 
posed  by  the  problems  of  studying  learning.  Many  of  those  who  con¬ 
structed  observation  schedules  for  the  analysis  of  classroom  behavior 
focused  exclusively  on  the  behavior  of  the  teacher  (Medley  and  Mltzel, 
1958;  Smith  and  Meux,  1962;  Withall,  1949).  Others  avoided  explicit 
examination  of  the  learning  process  by  proposing  instructional  theor¬ 
ies  based  on  direct  comparisons  of  observed  teacher  behavior  and  stu¬ 
dent  gains  (Ashner,  1961;  Flanders,  1965). 

Another  approach  (Bruner,  1966;  Gage,  1964)  suggested  that 
theories  of  learning  are  descriptive  (i.e.,  they  describe  how  learn¬ 
ing  occurs  in  the  organism)  while  theories  of  teaching  or  instruction 
are  prescriptive  (i.e.,  they  suggest  how  to  get  the  organism  to  learn). 
Presumably,  theories  of  instruction,  though  different  from  theories 
of  learning,  must  necessarily  parallel  theories  of  learning.  Thus,  if 
one  is  to  develop  an  instructional  theory  within  this  approach,  learn¬ 
ing  theories  must  be  extended  to  include  facets  of  instruction  such 
as  instructional  objectives  (Gage,  1964).  Even  so,  some  investigators 
are  content  to  apply  directly  their  particular  learning  theory  to 
classroom  instruction.  This  Is  true  of  orientations  that  are  behav¬ 
ioral  (Jahnke,  1967),  cognitive  (Ausubel,  1967;  Woodruff,  1967),  or 
eclectic  (Gagne,  1967). 
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The  present  investigation  conceives  of  instruction  as  a  process 
comprised  of  input  variables  (e.g.,  visual  or  verbal  messages  or  the 
teacher's  instructional  behavior)  and  output  variables  (e.g.,  retention 
transfer,  skill  development,  and  attitude  change).  The  function  of  the 
instructor  is  to  manipulate  input  variables  which  are  assumed  to  differ 
entially  affect  learner  outputs.  Differential  outputs  result,  in  part, 
from  learner  predispositions  which  modify  the  effects  of  instructional 
manipulations  and  from  differences  in  the  learner's  covert  processes 
and  overt  activities  which  are  further  assumed  to  have  considerable 
influence  on  classroom  learning  (Rothkopf,  1968). 

The  relationship  among  the  variables  is  presented  in  Figure  la 
in  which  the  effects  of  the  teacher's  instructional  strategies  (A)  are 
mediated  by  an  individual's  motivational  state,  cognitive  structure, 
and  cognitive  styles  (B) .  These  personality  and  cognitive  traits  are 
assumed  to  modify  cognitive  processes  (C)  3ueh  as  those  involved  in 
attention,  and  storage  and  retrieval.  They  also  affect  overt  student 
behaviors  (D) .  While  pupil  gain  (E)  may  directly  follow  from  these 
covert  processes  (e.g.,  incidental  learning),  most  pupil  gain  in  class¬ 
room  settings  is  further  mediated  by  a  form  of  overt  student  behavior 
(D)  such  as  verbal  responding,  notetaking  or  even  more  subtle  search¬ 
ing  and  listening  behaviors. 

In  applying  this  scheme  to  the  present  study  (Figure  lb)  the 
amount  of  response  competition  a  person  experiences  (C)  is  presumed  to 
be  affected  by  the  level  of  dogmatism,  intolerance  of  ambiguity,  and 
subjective  uncertainty  (B)  as  well  as  the  manipulation  of  uncertainty 
and  confidence  (A).  Moreover,  the  amount  of  response  competition  is 
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assumed  to  influence  the  initiation  and  direction  of  information¬ 
seeking  behaviors  (D)  ,  which  will,  in  turn,  influence  the  amount  and 
type  of  learning  (E) . 

Secause  instruction  occurs  in  a  social  context  even  when  it  is 
individualized,  because  it  takes  place  over  an  extended  time,  and  be¬ 
cause  the  nature  of  the  subject  matter  varies,  this  study  contains 
obvious  limitations.  That  is,  extrapolation  to  the  classroom  must  be 
qualified  by  variables  that  have  not  been  considered  within  the  present 
framework.  Nevertheless,  the  approach  to  instruction  outlined  here 
has  several  advantages:  It  permits  controlled  research  under  labora¬ 
tory  conditions;  it  includes  manipulations  that  can  be  realistically 
invoked  by  the  teacher;  and  at  the  same  time  it  includes  covert  pro¬ 
cesses  related  to  learning  (e.g.»  response  competition)  within  the 
scope  of  its  domain  and  '-an  thereby  profit  from  relevant  theory  and 
findings  in  learning. 

Summary 

The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  explore  the  effects  of  un¬ 
certainty  and  the  mediating  effects  of  personality  differences  on  the 
initiation  and  direction  of  information-seeking  behaviors  and  on  the 
acquisition  of  knowledge.  The  generation  of  uncertainty  was  related 
to  the  current  interest  in  discovery  strategies.  The  function  of  un¬ 
certainty  may  be  to  initiate  and  maintain  the  discovery  process  and 
to  induce  the  learner  to  be  more  receptive  toward  less  dominant  re¬ 
sponses  or  beliefs.  According  to  the  present  conception,  the  investi¬ 
gation  of  instruction  is  an  interactive  process  in  which  the  effects 
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of  instructional  inputs  are  mediated  by  the  learner's  predispositions, 
covert  processes  associated  with  learning,  and  mathemagenic  behaviors. 


CHAPTER  II 


RATIONALE  AND  HYPOTHESES 


The  rationale  for  this  study  drew  heavily  upon  theoretical 
constructs  in  educational  and  social  psychology,  especially  those  en¬ 
compassing  the  motivational  effects  of  curiosity.  A  dominant  interest 
within  this  framework  was  the  Identification  of  those  conditions  that 
affect  motivation  and  learning  in  the  classroom  and  that  could  be  ear- 
ily  translated  into  instructional  practice.  The  full  scheme  for  inves¬ 
tigations  into  the  instructional  process,  as  depicted  in  Figure  1,  in¬ 
cluded  the  instructional  antecedents  to  and  the  instructional  conse¬ 
quences  of  the  student's  covert  cognitive  processes. 

Uncertainty 

A  particular  concer.  n  this  investigation  was  with  the  condi¬ 
tions  that  induce  individuals  to  seek  and  acquire  knowledge,  a  state  of 
motivation  sometimes  referred  to  as  epistemic  curiosity.  The  arousal 
of  this  motive  was  hypothesized  fay  Berlyne  (1960)  to  be  related  to  the 
amount  of  uncertainty  produced  by  competing  response  alternatives. 
Uncertainty  was  assumed  to  be  heightened  by  the  increased  number  of 
competing  responses  and  by  their  equiprobability .  In  several  exper¬ 
iments,  Berlyne  (1962)  demonstrated  that  curiosity  i3  a  function  of 
cheae  two  determinants  of  uncertainty.  Moreover,  the  drive-like  state 
of  curiosity  can  be  reduced  by  acquisition  of  Information.  Since  these 
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conceptualizations  ascribed  drive- like  qualities  to  curiosity,  infor¬ 
mation  acquired  in  association  with  the  reduction  of  curiosity  was 
assumed  to  be  better  learned  than  information  that  does  not  reduce  it. 
In  short,  uncertainty-produced  curiosity  can  be  reduced  by  the  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  information,  that,  is,  by  information  which  reduces  the  number 
and/or  equality  of  strength  of  competing  responses. 

The  relevance  of  the  foregoing  statements  to  the  present  study 
is  as  follows: 

(a)  There  is  some  evidence  that  uncertainty  arouses  curiosity. 

(b)  The  construct  of  uncertainty  has  been  sufficiently  well- 
defined  to  permit  its  manipulation  in  experimental  settings. 

(c)  Behavior  that  leads  to  the  acquisition  of  information  is 
instrumental  or  useful  to  the  person  if  it  reduces  uncertainty. 

(d)  There  is  a  nomological  network,  relating  learning  and  un¬ 
certainty,  comprised  of  statements  that  can  be,  but  as  yet  have  not 
been,  tested  (Berlyne,  1965a). 

Important  in  the  fourth  point  is  the  drive-like  quality  attri¬ 
buted  to  curiosity.  A  study  of  Mittman  and  Terrell  (1964)  provided 
limited  support  for  this  notion  by  demonstrating  that  information  which 
reduced  curiosity  had  reinforcing  properties.  Because  of  the  relation¬ 
ship  it  established  between  uncertainty  and  learning,  Berlyne's  for¬ 
mulation  is  especially  useful  for  the  present  study.  Unlike  consis¬ 
tency  models,  it  suggested  that  uncertainty  produced  heightened 
curiosity  and  thereby  initiated  greater  information-seeking  and  learn¬ 
ing  than  conditions  of  certainty. 
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Uncertainty  and  Selective  Exposure 

This  study  was  also  concerned  with  the  conditions  that  induce 
individuals  to  seek  and  acquire  discrepant  information,  that  is,  in¬ 
formation  inconsistent  with  beliefs  already  held  by  the  individual. 
According  to  Festinger's  (1957)  early  theory  of  cognitive  dissonance, 
conflicting  cognitions  occur  from  the  knowledge  chat  information  one 
receives  is  inconsistent  with  one's  existing  beliefs.  The  resulting 
dissonant  state  is  psychologically  disturbing  for  the  person.  As  a 
consequence,  the  person  is  motivated  to  employ  dissonance-reducing  ac¬ 
tivities  such  as  seeking  information  congruent  with  his  position,  which 
reduces  dissonance,  and/or  avoiding  discrepant  information  (selective 
exposure)  which  otherwise  would  tend  to  increase  dissonance. 

Although  Festinger'a  assumptions  have  generated  productive  re¬ 
search,  the  results  in  regard  to  selective  exposure  have  been  equivo¬ 
cal  at  best  (Brehm  and  Cohen,  1962;  Freedman  and  Sears,  1965).  For 
example,  Freedman  and  Sear3  (1965)  argue,  "Clearly,  experimental  evi¬ 
dence  does  not  demonstrate  that  there  is  a  general  psychological  ten¬ 
dency  to  avoid  nonsupportive  and  seek  supportive  information"  (p.  69). 

In  1964  Fescinger  modified  his  earlier  formulations  in  order 
to  explain  instances  in  which  individuals  have  sought  or  at  least 
failed  to  avoid  discrepant  information.  He  suggested  that  individuals 
may  be  receptive  to  discrepant  information  when  that  information  is 
useful  to  them  and  when  they  are  sufficiently  confident  of  their  abil¬ 
ity  to  refute  whatever  counter-arguments  are  implied  by  the  discrepant 
information.  (The  relationship  of  both  of  these  modifications  to 
uncertainty  will  be  considered  below.)  Usefulness  has  been  employed 
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aa  an  explanatory  construct  by  Canon  (.1964),  Freedman  (1965a),  and 
Freedman  and  Sears  (1965)  in  post^  ho_c  explanations  of  results  wh* oh 
Implied  that  discrepant  information  had  been  sought.  Canon  (1964) 
specifically  designed  an  experiment  to  examine  the  effects  of  both 
usefulness  and  confidence  on  selective  exposure.  He  found  that  both 
factors  influenced  the  S  to  select  discrepant  information.  However, 

J.n  a  replication  of  the  same  study  bv  Freedman  (1965a)  only  support  for 
utility  of  information  was  obtained.  Not  only  was  the  effect  of  util¬ 
ity  a  strong  one  but  he  was  move  successful  than  Canon  in  inducing  the 
confidence  manipulation  for  which  no  effect  was  obtained. 

In  selective  exposure  expert  manta ,  (in  which  S  is  presented 
with  a  choice  between  information  which  is  congruent  and  information 
which  is  discrepant  with  his  existing  beliefs)  discrepant  information 
may  be  selected  because  it  is  of  either  extrinsic  or  intrinsic  utility. 
Extrinsic  utility  refera  to  the  "practical"  use  made  of  information 
in  order  to  solve  a  problem  or  improve  an  individual's  well-being. 
Discrepant  information  was  sought  for  its  extrinsic  utility  when  S_ 
assumed  that  the  information  would  improve  his  test  grade  (Mills, 
Aronson,  and  Robinson,  1959;  F.osen,  1961),  Improve  his  health  (Feather, 
1962),  or  avoid  humiliation  in  a  debate  (Canon,  1964;  Freedman,  1965a), 

Intrinsic  utility  refers  to  the  use  of  information  to  red  ~.e 
the  number  or  equality  of  competing  responses,  f.e.,  to  reduce  uncer¬ 
tainty  associated  with  the  congruent  and  discrepant  beliefs.  The  in¬ 
trinsic  utility  of  discrepant  Information  is  greater  wren  experimental 
conditions  increase  the  strength  of  the  discrepant  belief,  rendering 
it  equal  to  the  existing  belief.  For  example,  S_  may  be  told  that  an 
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expert  with  specif le  knowledge  of  the  experimental  topic  supports  the 
discrepant  belief  cr  the  experimental  situation  may  be  one  in  which  _S 
has  been  given  only  a  one-sided  message  although  he  normally  expects 
"another  Bide"  (e.g. ,  3  le  given  only  th.s  prosecution  position  of  a 
jury  trial),  .neit  the  existing  belief  is  suddenly  found  to  compete 
with  another  that  also  appears  valid,  information  about  the  discrepant 
belief  may  be  sought  for  its  intrinsic  utility-,  that  La,  because  in¬ 
formation  about,  the  discrepant  belief  holds  the  potential  for  reducing 
uncertainty. 

The  rationale  cn  which  this  study  is  based  suggests  that  uncer¬ 
tainty  affects  ire  intrinsic  utility  of  information  and  so  directs 
information-seeking  behaviors.  Suppose,  for  example,  that  an  opinion 
held  by  the  J5  is  confirmed  by  another  whom  he  considers  to  be  an  ex¬ 
pert,  The  consequent  increase  in  certainty  causes  the  strength  of 
competing  responses  to  be  unequal.  Accordingly,  the  discrepant  infor¬ 
mation  holds  no  intrinsic  utility.  Consistent  with  the  tenets  of 
selective  exposure,  such  information  would  be  ignored.  However,  when 
S  is  presented  with  reliable  evidence  that  contradicts  his  knowledge 
or  belief;  that  is,  the  evidence  is  Incongruous ,  the  strengths  of 
of  the  competing  responses  are  nearly  equal.  Discrepant  information 
is  thereby  rendered  useful  for  the  reduction  _f  uncertainty.  More¬ 
over,  when  S  is  presented  with  information  by  experts  who  are  unde¬ 
cided  or  with  contradictory  evidence  the  person  may  come  to  doubt  his 
own  point  of  view  since  the  strengths  of  competing  responses  become 
nearly  equal.  Under  these  circumstances  both  congruent  and  discre¬ 
pant  Information  are  necessary  to  resolve  the  uncertain  situation. 
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In  summary,  incongruity  and  doubt  direct  information-seeking  behaviors 
toward  discrepant  information;  certainty  directs  them  toward  congruent 
information. 

The  above  rationale,,  particularly  that  dealing  with  certainty 
and  incongruity,  leads  to  predictions  that  are  opposed  to  those  deduced 
from  dissonance  theory.  According  to  dissonance  theory  an  increase  in 
dissonance  is  directly  related  to  an  increase  irt  preference  for  con¬ 
gruent  information.  Increases  or  decreases  in  oisfonance  are  manipu¬ 
lated  by  involuntary  exposures  to  discrepant  or  congruent  information 
respectively  as  noted  by  Freedman  and  Sears  in  the  following  quotation: 

Presumably,  exposure  to  discrepant  information  should  arouse 
dissonance,  which  can  be  reduced  by  seeking  information  con¬ 
sistent  with  the  original  opinions  and  avoiding  information 
inconsistent  with  them  (Freedman  and  Sears,  1965,  p.  72). 

Because  the  dissonant  alternative  is  dissonance-producing 
(Festinger,  1964;  Freedman  and  Sears,  1965),  the  JS  is  not  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  to  avoid  dissonance  in  selective  exposure  experiments;  instead, 
he  is  forced  to  reduce  it  by  refutation,  by  devaluation  or  by  dispar¬ 
agement  of  the  dissonant  information.  Festinger  (1964)  argued  that 
voluntary  exposure  to  discrepant  information  depends  on  one's  confi¬ 
dence  in  his  ability  to  refute  it,  although  experimental  manipulations 
of  confidence  and  post  hoc  analyses  often  have  produced  mixed  results 
(Freedman  and  Sears,  1965;  Sears,  1968). 

In  a  condition  of  uncertainty,  the  highly  confident  person 
is  more  likely  to  modify  the  tendency  to  seek,  congruent  and  avoid 
discrepant  Information  than  he  would  be  in  a  condition  of  certainty. 
When  an  individual  i9  told  that  some  evidence  contradicts  him  and 
some  supports  him,  he  knows  there  is  a  discrepant  and  congruent 
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position.  Since  the  existence  of  a  discrepant  position  is  made  more 
obvious  rba.i  in  the  typical  selective  exposure  experiment  by  the  pre¬ 
sentation  of  evidence  contradicting  £'s  existing  beliefs,  the  need  to 
reduce  dissonance  is  increased.  As  a  consequence,  those  high  in  confi 
dence  ^i.e,,  those  who  feel  they  can  cope  with  discrepant  information) 
are  more  motivated  to  reduce  dissonance  by  seeking  discrepant  informa¬ 
tion  for  the  purpose  of  refuting  it  than  when  contradictory  evidence 
has  not  been  presented. 

In  summary,  the  tendency  to  seek  supportive  and  avoid  non- 
supportive  information  is  modified  by  the  intrinsic  utility  of  the  in¬ 
formation  and  the  confidence  a  person  has  in  his  ability  to  refute  it. 
Uncer  tainty  creates  a  condition  in  which  discrepant  information  is  ren 
dered  useful  and  in  which  the  need  to  reduce  dissonance  is  increased 
and  therefore  more  likely  to  reveal  the  effects  of  confidence. 

Uncertainty,  Selective  Exposure ,  and  Individual  Differences 

Personality  traits  that  are  assumed  to  affect  the  selection 
of  discrepant  information  include  dogmatism,  tolerance-intolerance  of 
ambiguity,  and  subjective  certainty-uncertainty. 

Analysis  of  individual  differences .  Although  dogmatism,  in¬ 
tolerance  of  ambiguity  and  subjective  certainty  represent  different 
theoretical  constructs,  they  are  assumed  to  share  certain  attributes. 
For  example,  acceptance  of  authority  and  compartmentalization  of 
conflicting  ideas  are  characteristics  of  the  dogmatic  or  closed-minded 
person  (Rokeach,  1960).  Since  the  dogmatic  par-son  is  threatened  by 
new  belief  systems,  he  tends  to  be  more  intolerant  of  ambiguity  than 
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the  low  dogmatic  or  open-minded  person  (Hunt  and  Hiller,  1968;  Kleck 
and  Wheaton,  1967) .  By  the  same  token,  the  high  dogmatic  tends  not 
to  entertain  new  alternatives  and  is  therefore  certain  that  his  exist¬ 
ing  beliefs  are  correct  when  compared  to  the  behavioral  tendencies  of 
the  low  dogmatic.  Predictions  of  behavior  baaed  on  intolerance  of  am¬ 
biguity  and  subjective  certainty  should,  therefore,  be  congruent  with 
those  for  dogmatism. 

However,  in  spite  cf  some  similarities  among  these  traits  they 
are  not  to  be  considered  identical.  Tolerance-intolerance  of  ambigu¬ 
ity  and  subjective  certainty-uncertainty,  for  example,  do  not  embrace 
the  authority  dimension  of  the  dogmatism  construct.  Moreover,  both 
refer  to  different  aspects  of  response  competition.  Subjective  cer¬ 
tainty  is  a  condition  in  which  response  competition  is  not  generated; 
for  example,  a  person  is  wrong  and  does  not  know  it  or  he  is  certain 
there  is  only  one  response  to  an  ambiguous  situation  whereas  intoler¬ 
ance  of  ambiguity  is  a  condition  in  which  response  competition  has 
been  generated,  but  is  avoided  because  it  is  threatening  to  an  indiv¬ 
idual. 

The  similarities  and  differences  among  the  above  personality 
traits  provide  the  basis  for  the  following  two  sections.  The  first 
section  considers  the  rationale  for  parallel  predictions  regarding 
information-seeking  behavior  of  the  dogmatic,  intolerance  cr  ambigu¬ 
ity,  or  subjectively  certain  persons;  the  final  section  explores  the 
interaction  between  confidence  and  dogmatism. 

Individual  differences  in  inf ormat ion- seeking  under  condi tlon 
of  doubt.  Doubt,  as  a  construct,  is  central  to  this  '!  scussion 
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because  it  interacts  with  all  the  personality  traits  described  above. 
For  the  person  predisposed  to  be  certain  (i.e.»  who  is  "slow"  to  gen¬ 
erate  response  competition),  the  dominance  of  existing  beliefs  is 
maintained  when  the  individual  is  presented  with  as  much  evidence  that 
agrees  with  his  existing  beliefs  as  he  in  with  evidence  that  disagrees 
with  those  beliefs.  Thus,  relative  to  the  person  who  is  "quick"  to 
generate  response  competition!,  the  subjectively  certain  individual  ex¬ 
periences  little  uncertainty.  Consequently,  discrepant  information 
holds  little  intrinsic  utility  and  therefore  tends  not  to  be  sought. 
For  persons  predisposed  to  be  uncertain,  presentations  of  conflicting 
evidence  appear  to  intensify  response  competition.  Discrepant  in¬ 
formation  is,  under  these  conditions,  useful  for  the  reduction  of 
uncertainty  and  therefore  tends  to  be  sought. 

Since  doubt  is  a  highly  ambiguous  situation,  it  differentially 
affects  the  information-seeking  of  those  who  are  tolerant  of  ambiguity 
and  those  who  are  intolerant  of  ambiguity.  When  there  are  alternate 
explanations  of  an  event,  one  which  agrees  and  one  which  contradicts 
the  person's  existing  (dominant)  belief,  discrepant  information  has 
the  potential  for  strengthening  the  discrepant  (subordinate)  position 
thereby  further  increasing  the  ambiguity  of  the  Doubt  Condition.  Con¬ 
sequently,  exposure  to  discrepant  information  may  be  aversive  to  those 
who  are  intolerant  of  ambiguity  and  attractive  to  those  who  are  tol¬ 
erant  of  ambiguity. 

The  information-seeking  of  open-  aad  closed-minded  persons 
may  also  be  differentially  affected  by  conditions  of  doubt.  The  dog¬ 
matic  persons,  in  a  doubt  situation,  choose  an  expert  who  supports 
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their  existing  beliefs  rather  than  one  who  supports  a  new  and  threat¬ 
ening  belief.  On  the  other  hand,  because  the  open-minded  person  is 
task-oriented  and  not  threatened  by  new  belief  systems,  discrepant 
information  is  sought  to  reduce  the  uncertainty  of  the  Doubt  r ondi- 
tion.  These  relationships  suggest  that  when  in  a  state  of  doubt, 
subjectively  certain  persons,  those  intolerant  of  ambiguity,  and  dog¬ 
matic  individuals  will  seek  information  congruent  with  their  existing 
beliefs  while  the  discrepant  alternative  appears  attractive,  as  a 
choice  .  to  those  with  opposite  personality  traits. 

Interaction  between  dogmatism  and  confidence .  Confidence,  as 
a  manipulable  variable,  may  also  interact  with  dogmatism,  although 
little  research  has  examined  the  relationships  between  these  variables. 
Degrees  of  confidence  may  differentially  affect  the  dogmatic  person 
but  have  little  effect  on  the  open-minded  individual  who,  at  any  level 
of  experimentally  induced  confidence,  seeks  discrepant  information  to 
reduce  uncertainty.  Under  experimental  manipulations  intended  to  in¬ 
crease  confidence,  Ss '  existing  beliefs  are  reinforced  by  presumed 
experts  (i.e.,  the  high  confidence  treatment  is  typically  induced  by 
"testing"  Ss  and  telling  them  they  are  correct,  regardless  of  their 
answers  to  the  "test"  questions).  Under  these  conditions,  dogmatic 
persons  are  led  to  consider  their  existing  belief  correct  because  it 
has  been  "approved"  by  an  authority.  They  have  no  reason  to  doubt 
their  initial  position  or  to  change  their  beliefs  so  they  tend  to 
seek  congruent  information  rather  than  face  the  threat  posed  by  dis¬ 
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Under  experimental  manipulations  intended  to  decrease  confi¬ 
dence,  the  existing  belief  of  the  dogmatic  person  is  in  opposition  to 
the  evidence  provided  by  the  experts  (i.e.,  the  low  confidence  treat¬ 
ment  is  induced  by  telling  Ss  they  are  wrong  regardless  of  their  answer 
to  "test"  questions).  Under  these  conditions,  the  beliefs  held  by 
the  dogmatic  person  will  not  be  approved  by  the  authority.  Accordingly, 
the  dogmatic  person  will  turn  to  the  opposite  position,  that  is,  the 
one  advocated  by  the  authority,  thereby  motivating  him  to  examine  in¬ 
formation  that  was  discrepant  with  his  original  position  but  is  now 
congruent  with  his  new  position.  The  different  responses  of  high  dog¬ 
matics  to  authority  under  conditions  of  high  and  low  confidence  sug¬ 
gest  a  complex  interaction  between  the  effects  of  dogmatism  arid  con¬ 
fidence  on  the  seeking  of  discrepant  information. 

As  indicated  above,  the  present  analysis  of  the  interaction 
between  dogmatism  and  confidence  leads  to  somewhat  different  conclu¬ 
sions  from  those  that  follow  from  Festinger's  (1964)  position.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Fe8tinger,  low  confidence  leads  to  the  general  avoidance 
of  discrepant  information  and  high  confidence  leads  to  the  seeking 
of  discrepant  information.  The  present  analysis,  on  the  other  hand, 
suggests  that  under  conditions  of  low  confidence  discrepant  informa¬ 
tion  will  be  sought  by  both  high  and  low  dogmatics;  but  under  condi¬ 
tions  of  high  confidence  discrepant  information  will  be  sought  only 
by  low  dogmatics.  The  present  argument  is  advanced  as  an  alternative 
to  that  proposed  by  Festinger,  since  it  leads  to  different  predictions. 
It  is  the.  basis  for  hypotheses  included  in  the  section  that  immediately 
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Hypothesis  I :  Uncertainty  is  directly  related  _to  the  tendency 
to  initiate  and  maintain  information-seeking  behavior  with  consequent 
increases  in  acquisition  of  knowledge .  This  expectation  is  based  on 
two  assumptions:  Epistemic  behaviors  are  initiated  by  a  condition  in 
which  the  strength  of  competing  responses  is  near-equal  (uncertainty). 
The  resulting  drive-like  state  (curiosity)  is  reduced  by  the  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  information.  The  acquisition  of  information,  in  turn,  reduces 
the  equality  of  the  responses.  The  above  assumptions  lead  to  the 
following  specific  expectations: 

(&)  The  uncertainty  manipulations  (Incongruity  and  Doubt)  re¬ 
sult  in  greater  ratings  of  interest  than  does  the  Certainty 
Manipulation. 

(b)  The  uncertainty  manipulations  result  in  longer  examination 
of  the  experimental  materials  than  does  the  Certainty  Con¬ 
dition. 

(c)  More  knowledge  of  the  general  topic  is  acquired  by  persons 
in  the  uncertainty  conditions  than  in  the  Certainty  Con¬ 
dition. 

Hypothesis  II :  Uncertainty  is  directly  related  to  the  tendency 
to  seek  information  about  £  position  discrepant  to  one ' s  own  beliefs , 
and  aa  a  consequence  _to  increases  in  acquisl  tlon  of_  knowledge  about 
the  discrepant  position.  Consistent  with  the  analysis  of  the  effects 


of  intrinsic  utility  on  selective  exposure,  the  sharpest  differences 
in  the  selection  of  congruent  and  discrepant  information  exist  between 
the  incongruit>  and  certainty  conditions.  Incongruity  renders 
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discrepant  information  intrinsically  useful;  thus,  the  seeking  and 
acquisition  of  knowledge  is  directed  away  from  congruent  information 
and  toward  discrepant  information.  The  corollary  to  this  proposition 
is  that  under  conditions  of  certainty  discrepant  information  holds  no 
intrinsic  utility;  thus,  the  seeking  and  acquisition  of  knowledge  is 
directed  away  from  discrepant  and  toward  congruent  information.  Doubt 
results  in  the  seeking  and  acquisition  of  knowledge  for  both  congruent 
and  discrepant  information,  since  doubt  renders  them  both  useful  to 
the  reduction  of  uncertainty.  Thus,  it  produces  greater  general  in¬ 
terest  in,  and  knowledge  of  the  topic  than  either  certainty  or  in¬ 
congruity. 

Specifically,  the  following  hypotheses  will  be  tested: 

(a)  Incongruity  results  in  higher  ratings  of  interest  in  dis¬ 
crepant  information  and  greater  selection,  examination, 
and  acquisition  of  discrepant  information  than  does 
Certainty. 

(b)  Certainty  results  in  higher  ratings  of  interest  in  con¬ 
gruent  information  and  greater  acquisition  of  congruent 
information  than  does  Incongruity. 

(c)  Doubt  results  in  higher  combined  ratings  of  interest  in 
congruent  and  discrepant  information  than  do  the  other 
experimental  conditions. 

Hypothesis  High  confidence  is  direct iy  related  to_  the 

examination  and  acquisition  of  knowledge  about  discrepant  information. 
Festinger's  (1964)  elaoorations  of  earlier  explanations  of  selective 
exposure  assumed  that  individuals  experiencing  high  confidence  are 
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more  likely  Chan  those  experiencing  low  confidence,  to  try  to  reduce 
dissonance  by  examining  discrepant  material  with  the  hope  of  refuting 
it.  Accordingly,  the  following  hypotheses  are  implied: 

(a)  High  Confidence  results  in  higher  ratings  of  interest  in 
discrepant  information  than  does  Low  Confidence. 

(b)  High  Confidence  results  in  greater  selection  of  discre¬ 
pant  information  and  longer  examination  of  it  than  does 
LlV*»  Confidence . 

(c)  High  Confidence  results  in  greater  acquisition  of  discre¬ 
pant  information  than  does  Low  Confidence. 

Hypothesis  IV :  Confidence  is  inversely  related  to  the  ten¬ 
dency  of  closed-minded  persons  to  seek  and  acquire  discrepant  infor¬ 
mation  and  unrelated  to  the  tendency  of  open-minded  persons  to  seek 
and  acquire  discrepant  information.  In  contrast  to  Hypothesis  III, 
this  hypothesis  suggests  that  levels  of  confidence  and  levels  of  dog¬ 
matism  interact  to  affect  the  differential  selection  of  discrepant 
and  congruent  information.  Because  of  their  orientation  toward  author¬ 
ity,  dogmatic  individuals  direct  their  search  toward  congruent  infor¬ 
mation  when  high  confidence  has  been  induced.  On  the  other  hand, 
they  seek  discrepant  information  when  low  confidence  has  been  induced. 
Open-minded  persons,  because  of  their  task  orientation,  seek  discre¬ 
pant  information  under  both  levels  of  confidence.  The  following 
specific  relationships  were  expected: 

(a)  Under  conditions  of  High  Confidence,  dogmatic  persons 
rate  interest  in  discrepant  information  higher  and  se¬ 
lect,  examine,  and  acquire  more  discrepant  information 
than  do  dogmatic  persons  in  the  Low  Confidence  Condition. 
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(b)  Open-minded  persona  do  not  differ  in  their  ratings  of 

Interest  and  selection,  examination,  and  acquisition  of 
discrepant  information  under  conditions  of  High  or  Low 
Confidence . 

Hypothesis  V:  Dogmatism,  intolerance  of  ambiguity ,  and  sub¬ 
jective  certainty  are  inversely  related  to  the  selection  and  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  discrepant  information  under  conditions  of  doub t .  Persons  for 
whom  new  belief  systems  pose  no  threat  (low  dogmatism),  who  accept  am¬ 
bivalence  (low  intolerance  of  ambiguity),  or  who  are  more  sensitive 
to  the  conflict  imposed  by  competing  responses  (high  subjective  un¬ 
certainty)  can  cope  with  conflict  by  constructive  means.  In  this  case, 
the  resolution  of  conflicting  positions  is  attained  most  constructively 
by  seeking  as  much  information  as  possible  on  both  sides  of  a  question 
before  making  a  choice.  Accordingly,  the  following  relationship  was 
expected:  Persons  who  are  open-minded,  tolerant  of  ambiguity,  and 
subjectively  uncertain  rate  discrepant  Information  higher  and  select, 
examine,  and  acquire  more  discrepant  information  than  persons  with 
the  opposite  personality  traits. 


CHAPTER  III 


REVIEW  OF  THE  LITERATURE 


The  intention  of  this  chapter  is  to  document  assumptions  de¬ 
scribed  in  the  rationale  and  that  underly  the  hypotheses  of  the  present 
investigation.  For  this  reason,  the  organization  of  this  section  paral¬ 
lels  that  of  the  previous  chapter. 

Information-Seeking  and  Uncertainty 

Two  related  assumptions  allow  for  the  prediction  that  uncer¬ 
tainty  leads  to  greater  examination  and  retention  of  knowledge  than 
does  certainty.  One  is  that  uncertainty  is  a  form  of  conflict  that 
contributes  to  the  state  of  curiosity  and  the  otner  holds  that  curi¬ 
osity  is  a  drive-like  condition  which  is  reduced  by  the  examination 
and  acquisition  of  knowledge.  Because  of  the  latter  assumption,  the 
basic  model  of  the  present  investigation  is  one  of  drive  reduction. 
Berlyne  (1960)  distinguished  two  types  of  curiosity  on  the  basis  of 
this  analysis:  perceptual  curiosity  which  is  reduced  by  exposure  to 
information-laden  stimulus  patterns  and  epistemlc  curiosity  which  re¬ 
quires  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  for  its  reduction  and  is  thus 
conceptual  and  symbolic  in  nature.  Much  of  the  interest  of  the  present 
study  is  with  epistemlc  curiosity. 

The  strength  of  perceptual  or  epistemlc  curiosity  is  influ¬ 
enced  by  the  amount  of  conf  .■  among  competing  responses,  that  is, 
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a)  the  number  ot  competing  responses,  b)  the  equiprobability  of  the 
responses  (relative  response  strength),  e)  the  total  absolute  response 
strength  and  finally,  d)  the  incorapatability  of  competing  responses 
(Berlyne,  I960,  1962,  1965b).  The  first  two  of  these  factors  defined 
the  determinants  of  uncertainty.  Thus,  uncertainty  is  one  of  the  ele¬ 
ments  within  the  broader  construct  of  conflict  that  is  assumed  to  pro¬ 
duce  curiosity. 

Uncertainty  and  curiosity.  A  scries  of  studies  relate  colla- 
tive  variables  (e.g.,  surprise,  novelty,  complexity,  and  incongruity) 
to  ratings  of  interest  or  measures  of  .Looking  time  or  of  fixation. 
These  studies  provide  support  for  the  proposition  that  uncertainty 
generates  curiosity.  Berlyne  (1960),  for  example,  argued  that  stim¬ 
ulus  patterns  containing  collative  properties  arouse  uncertainty, 
i.e.,  they  increase  the  number  and/or  equiprobability  of  response 
alternatives.  .As  an  illustration,  compared  to  simple  figures,  com¬ 
plex  figures  contain  more  component  parts  and  a  greater  diversity 
of  elements  which  have  the  effect  of  reducing  redundancy,  i.e.,  re¬ 
ducing  the  probability  that  knowledge  cf  one  element  provides  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  others.  Thus,  surprising,  novel,  complex,  and  incon¬ 
gruous  patterns  are  stimuli  which  evoke  the  subjective  state  of  un¬ 
certainty  . 

A  variety  of  collative  stimulus  patterns  have  bean  shown  to 
result  in  greater  interest  and  longer  examination,  two  indices  of 
curiosity.  berlyne  (1957)  manipulated  Incongruity,  complexity,  and 
surpriaingness  of  stimulus  figures  using  simple  line  drawings  that 
became  prototypes  of  the  stimulus  materials  of  a  number  of  later 
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experiments.  For  example,  one  stimulus  figure  depicted  a  lion's  head 
mounted  on  the  body  of  a  camel  •’.incongruity)  while  another  pattern 
was  a  series  of  green  dot  figures  followed  by  a  design  of  purple 
squares  (surprise).  Manipulation  of  complexity  included  the  highly 
redundant,  low  complex  design  of  five  evenly -spaced  parallel  straight 
liras,  a  moderately  complex  figure  of  two  straight  lines  followed  by- 
three  wavy  lines  all  evenly-spaced,  and  finally  a  highly  complex  fig¬ 
ure  of  live  unevenly  spaced  lines  none  of  which  were  the  same.  The 
S  controlled  tachistoscopic  exposures  at  0.14  second  of  the  stimulus* 
figures.  A  direct  relationship  was  obtained  between  the  number  of 
exposures  and  the  collative  properties  of  the  stimuli. 

Berlyne  and  his  associates  conducted  further  experimentation 
that  utilized  stimulus  materials  similar  to  those  described  above. 

The  experimental  materials f  designed  tc  manipulate  differences  in 
specific  collative  properties,  were  comprised  of  pairs  of  similar 
figures,  one  of  which  was  "less  irregular"  (lower  In  collative  con¬ 
tent)  and  one  of  which  was  "more  Irregular"  (higher  in  collative 
content).  In  one  study  (Berlyne,  1963b),  _S  examined  tachistoscopic 
exposures  of  each  pair  of  stimulus  figures.  After  the  times  expos¬ 
ure  to  each  pair,  S_  selected  one  figure  in  the  pair  for  further  ex¬ 
amination.  When  exposures  were  brief  (0.5  or  1.0  seconds)  stimulus 
patterns  with  collative  properties  were  preferred  over  more  redun¬ 
dant  figures.  However,  with  longer  exposures  (3.0  or  4.0  seconds), 
the  less  Irregular  figure  was  selected  for  further  examination.  Ber¬ 
lyne  interprets  these  results  as  being  consistent  with  the  hypothesis 


that  a  collative  stimulus  pattern  is  examined  to  reduce  the  uncertainty 
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it  produced.  According  tc  this  view,  the  three  or  four  second  expo¬ 
sures  were  sufficient  to  reduce  uncertainty  while  the  smaller  exposures 
were  not. 

In  two  additional  experiments  (Berlyne,  1958a,  1958b)  the  less 
irregular  and  more  irregular  figures  were  juxtaposi tioned  and  S_‘ s  fix¬ 
ation  on  one  or  the  other  was  measured.  The  results  were  consistent 
with  previous  findings;  the  amount  of  time  spent  in  examining  figures 
was  related  to  the  complexity  of  the  figures.  These  general  proce¬ 
dures  were  replicated  with  young  children  (Cantor,  Cantor,  and  Det- 
rich8,  1963;  Smock  and  Holt,  1952)  providing  additional  support  for 
Berlyne's  hypothesis.  In  addition,  Leckart  (1966),  using  procedures 
in  which  _S  controlled  the  time  he  locked  at  sequentially  presented 
stiuulu3  patterns,  found  that  color  slides  of  landscapes  and  objects 
that  were  judged  more  complex  in  an  earlier  experiment  were  examined 
longer  than  less  complex  slides. 

Se”eral  experiments  have  attempted  to  distinguish  the  effects 
of  collatlve  variables  on  "interestingness"  from  their  effects  of 
"pleasingness"  and,  tlus,  provide  more  specific  support  for  the  rela¬ 
tionship  between  uncertainty  and  curiosity.  It  was  reasoned  (Berlyne, 
1963b;  D ay,  1968b)  that  because  collatlve  stimulus  patterns  require 
greater  informational  search  to  reduce  uncertainty,  they  would  be 
rated  more  interesting  (i.e.,  more  curiosi ty-producing)  but  not  nec¬ 
essarily  mor^  pleasing,  Eisenman  (1966)  found  this  to  be  the.  case. 

reported  a  positive  relationship  between  ratings  of  interest  in 
polygon-shaped  stimulus  figures  ar.d  their  complexity  and  no  relation¬ 
ship  between  ratings  of  pleasingness  and  complexity.  Day  (1967) 
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found  that  complexity  correlated  positively  with  ratings  of  interest 
but  negatively  with  ratings  of  pleasingness.  In  a  related  experiment,, 
Day  (1968b)  fotnd  that  Ss  who  received  the  "Interesting"  instructional 
set  spent  more  time  examining  complex  slides  than  those  who  were  given 
the  "pleasing"  instructional  set. 

The  evidence  relating  uncertainty  in  the  form  of  collative 
variables  to  perceptual  curiosity  is  relatively  consistent.  There  is 
less  evidence  relating  uncertainty  to  epistemic.  curiosity.  While  it 
has  been  shown  that  collative  stimuli  produce  uncertainty  (Berlyna, 
1960),  the  type  of  stimuli  used  in  the  previous  experiments  do  not 
permit  precise  manipulation  of  the  determinants  of  uncertainty s  i.e., 
the  number  and  equal  probability  of  response  alternatives.  One  study 
(Berlyne,  1962),  however,  was  explicitly  designed  to  test  the  effects 
of  each  determinant  of  uncertainty  on  epistemic  curiosity.  In  that 
study,  Ss  were  3hown  some  quotations  which  were  attributed  to  one  of 
two  plausible  authors  and  others  which  were  attributed  to  one  of 
three  authors  (manipulation  of  number  of  alternative  responses).  Next: 
to  the  name  of  each  possible  author  was  a  number  representing  the  per¬ 
centage  of  experts  (teachers)  who  were  alleged  to  have  selected  that 
person  as  the  actual  source  of  the  quotation.  Equiprobability  was 
manipulated  Dy  arranging  the  percentages  either  evenly  or  dispropor¬ 
tionately  across  the  names  of  the  two  or  three  alternative  authors. 

The  S/s  task  was  to  select  the  12  quotations  whose  true  authors  he 
BOfit  wanted  to  know  and  then  to  rank-order  those  he  selected.  Each 
S's  Curiosity  Score  was  computed  on  the  basis  of  the  rank  he  assigned 
to  quotations  which  were  associated  with  high  (three  authors  with 
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even  distribution),  medium  (two  authors  with  even  distribution  or 
three  authors  with  uneven  distribution),  or  low  (two  authors  with  un¬ 
even  distribution)  levels  of  uncertainty. 

The  findings  supported  the  hypothesized  positive  relationship 
between  determinants  of  uncertainty  and  Curiosity  Scores.  Because  most 
of  the  differences  between  treatments  in  the  above  experiment  was 
found  to  be  due  to  the  number  of  alternatives,  equiprobability  was 
manipulated  more  extremely  in  a  second  study.  The  results  reflected 
this  change  in  treatment,  thereby  demonstrating  a  stronger  effect  of 
equiprobability  on  Curiosity  Score.  Berlyne  concluded  that  while  both 
the  number  of  alternatives  and  their  equal  probability  affect  epistemic 
curiosity,  the  effects  of  the  two  determinants  may  not  be  identical. 

In  an  early  "exploratory"  experiment,  Berlyne  (1954)  examined 
the  effects  of  epistemic  curiosity  produced  by  conceptual  conflict 
(alternate  symbolic  response  tendencies — thoughts,  beliefs,  attitudes) 
on  the  acquisition  of  knowledge.  Experimental  Sa  received  a  list  of 
12  animals  and  were  instructed  to  rate  them  for  familiarity.  They 
were  then  given  a  48-item  multiple  choice  test  (pre-questionnaire)  on 
the  animals  with  instructions  to  answer  the  questions,  to  mark  those 
that  were  most  surprising  and  those  that  they  wanted  to  know  more  about. 
All  Ss  were  instructed  to  examine  an  answer  sheet  containing  72  state¬ 
ments  including  the  correct  answers  to  the  pre-questionnaire.  Finally, 
a  post-que8tionnai re  comprised  of  the  same  48  questions  in  open-ended 
form  was  administered. 

Berlyne  explained  the  results  in  terms  of  his  theory  of  epis¬ 
temic  curiosity.  For  example,  one  finding  indicated  that  Ss  expressed 
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greater  interest  in  and  recalled  more  information  about  fami’.iar  ani¬ 
mals  than  about  less  familiar  animals.  Berlyne’s  explanation  of  this 
finding  was  that  the  symbolic  responses  associated  with  more  familiar 
concepts  were  both  more  numerous  and  greater  in  tot  .  strength  than 
symbolic  responses  associated  with  less  familiar  concepts.  Therefore, 
familiar  animals  evoke  increased  symbolic  response  competition  (epis- 
temic  curiosity)  which  was  expressed  in  higher  ratings  of  interest 
and  which  resulted  in  greater  acquisition  of  knowledge  than  less  fam¬ 
iliar  animals.  Thus,  one  determinant  of  uncertainty,  the  number  of  re¬ 
sponse  alternatives,  was  related  to  interest  in  and  acquisition  of 
knowledge.  However,  this  factor  was  confounded  with  the  total  strength 
of  the  responses.  An  Investigation  that  explicitly  examines  the  ef¬ 
fects  of  uncertainty  on  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  has  yet  to  be 
conducted. 

In  summary,  there  is  considerable  support  for  the  direct  re¬ 
lationship  between  uncertainty,  in  the  form  of  collative  variables, 
and  curiosity,  as  measured  by  reports  of  interest  and  by  looking  time, 
Experiments  that  specifically  manipulate  the  determinants  of  uncer¬ 
tainty  or  examine  the  effect  of  uncertainty  on  the  acquisition  of 
knowledge  are  meager.  Nevertheless,  the  effects  of  uncertainty  on 
perceptual  curiosity  may  be  generalized  to  epistesnic  curiosity,  and 
thus  bolster  the  support  for  the  assumption  that  uncertainty  generates 
curiosity . 

Curiosity  as  ,a  drive- like  condition .  One  argument  supporting 
the  second  assumption  (i.e.,  that  curiosity  is  a  drive-like  state)  is 
that  oeople  act  as  though  they  are  under  the  effects  of  a  curiosity 
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drive  when  faced  with  uncertainty-producing  stimuli.  One.  would  de¬ 
duce  higher  levels  of  interest  and  looking  time  from  the  intervening 
construct  of  curiosity.  While  such  an  argument  is  suggestive  of  a 
curiosity  drive,  .it  is  also  circular  and,  thus,  inconclusive.  That 
is,  to  measure  curiosity  drive  by  looking  time,  ratings  of  interest, 
or  acquisition  of  knowledge  and  then  to  "explain"  differences  in  these 
same  behaviors  in  terms  of  curiosity  drive  actually  explains  little. 
Two  ways  of  establishing  the  independence  of  a  motivational  variable 
such  as  curiosity  are  by  defining  the  drive  in  terms  of  the  effect 
of  the  subject *s  antecedent  activities  on  dependent  measures  and  by 
defining  it  in  terms  of  organismic  measures  (Brown,  1961).  There  is 
some  evidence  establishing  curiosity  as  a  drive-like  condition  on 
both  counts. 

If  curiosity  is  a  drive,  information  that  relieves  curiosity 
has  incentive  value.  That  is,  an  individual  will  make  instrumental 
responses  to  secure  information.  The  strength  of  the  incentive  value 
of  information  depends,  as  it  would  for  other  incentives  such  as  food, 
on  the  individual's  pa3t  history  with  it.  Accordingly,  information 
deprivation  should  produce  greater  incentive  value  for  information, 
and  therefore,  an  increase  in  instrumental  responses.  Satiation  of 
information  should  result  in  lower  incentive  value  for  information 
and  leas  instrumental  responses. 

Jones  (1961)  controlled  the  information  Ss  received  for  a 
12-hour  period  by  placing  them  in  a  darkened  room  free  of  stimulation. 
The  S_  was  permitted  to  press  a  key  that  produced  either  a  red  or 
green  flash  on  the  celling  of  the  experimental  room.  Because  was 
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not  sure  whether  the  flash  would  be  red  or  green,  the  flash  was  as¬ 
sumed  to  contain  information.  The  increase  in  response  over  the  first 
9  hours  was  highly  significant;  from  the  ninth  to  twelfth  hour,  there 
was  a  moderate  drop  in  response.  One  interfretati.cn  of  these  data  is 
that  the  increase  in  responses  that  provided  information  over  the  first 
nine  hours  indicated  an  increase  in  drive  level  due  to  the  cumulative 
effects  of  information  deprivation.  Since  thess  effects  were  not  off¬ 
set  by  the  relatively  meager  amount  of  information  provided  by  the 
light  flash,  the  amount  of  responses  increased  over  time.  The  drop 
in  responses  toward  the  end  of  the  experimental  session  was  assumed  to 
be  due  to  fatigue. 

It  could  be  claimed  that  the  results  of  tne  above  experiment 
were  due  to  habit  strength  as  well  as  or  instead  of  drive;  therefore, 
Jones  (1961)  conducted  a  second  experiment.  In  this  study,  some  jSs 
were  not  permitted  to  flash  lights  until  they  experienced  one  hour 
of  information  deprivation;  others  were  rt juired  to  wait  five  hours. 

If  the  number  of  responses  was  due  to  habit  strength,  both  groups 
would  have  the  same  response  rate  for  the  first  hour  they  were  per¬ 
mitted  to  respond.  If  the  number  of  responses  was  due  to  drive,  the 
group  with  greater  deprivation  would  make  nore  responses.  The  results 
strongly  supported  the  drive  hypothesis. 

If  information  gains  incentive  value  due  to  deprivation,  does 
it  lose  value  due  to  satiation?  There  is  some  indication  that  it  does. 
Leckart  (1966)  provided  JSs  with  varying  amounts  of  familiarization 
with  color  slides  of  landscapes.  They  were  then  abxe  to  examine  the 
same  slides  as  long  as  they  wished.  Leckart  found  that  with  familiar¬ 
ization  the  stimulus  loses  its  capacity  to  elicit  an  exploratory 
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response.  Moreover,  after  a  delay  of  48  hours  the  stimulus  recovered 
this  capacity,  although  recovery  was  incomplete.  The  amount  of  re¬ 
covery  was  a  function  of  the  amount  of  initial  familiarization. 

The  independence  of  the  construct  of  a  curiosity  drive  can 
be  established  by  defining  the  drive  in  terras  of  organismic  measures 
as  well  as  defining  it  in  terms  of  antecedent  conditions  such  as  dep¬ 
rivation  or  satiation.  Berlyne  likened  drive  to  arousal  and  then 
related  arousal  to  organismic  measures . 

More  and  more  of  the  conditions  that  are  recognized 
to  involve  increases  in  drive,  e,g.,  sexual  receptiveness, 
excess  of  carbon  dioxide,  hunger,  thirst,  and  lack  of  sleep 
appear,  in  the  light  of  accumulating  data,  to  precipitate 
rises  in  arousal,  as  shown  by  direct  probes  of  the  activity 
of  the  reticular  formation  or  by  EEG  and  autonomic  indices 
arousal  (Berlyne,  1963a,  p.  308). 

Berlyne  conducted  a  aeries  of  experiments  relating  uncertainty 
to  organismic  changes.  One  of  these  (Berlyne,  1961)  demonstrated  a 
greater  arousal  effect,  as  measured  by  galvanic  skin  response  (GSR)  , 
for  words  with  highly  uncertain  associates  than  for  words  with  highly 
certain  associates.  Berlyne,  Craw,  Salopotek,  and  Lewis  (1963)  tested 
the  effects  of  collative  properties  on  GSR.  There  was  a  decline  in 
GSR  with  repeated  exposures  tc  the  same  stimuli,  but  GSR  revived  with 
the  presentation  of  a  new  pattern.  Moreover,  the  capacity  of  succes¬ 
sive  new  patterns  to  elicit  GSR  diminished.  This  finding  regarding 
CSR  is  reminiscent  of  Leckart's  (.1966)  results  for  looking  time.  How¬ 
ever,  incongruous  patterns,  contrary  to  expectations,  had  no  effect 
on  GSR. 

In  a  second  experiment,  Berlyne  and  Lawrence  (1964)  found  no 
main  effects  on  GSR  due  to  collative  stimulus  properties  and  that  the 
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rate  at  which  GSR  declined  with  successive  stimulus  presentations  was 
not  influenced  by  collative  variables.  More  recently,  Berlyne  and 
McDonnell  (1965)  employed  electroencephalography  (EEG)  to  examine  the 
effects  of  the  same  collative  stimulus  materials  used  in  previous  ex¬ 
periments.  According  to  this  measure,  the  investigators  found  results 
that  were  consistent  with  studies  in  which  collative  variables  influ¬ 
enced  looking  time,  choice  of  stimulus  figures,  and  verbal  expressions 
of  interest.  The  authors  concluded; 

On  the  basis  of  this  and  previous  experiments,  we  can 
put  forward  with  fair  confidence  the  view  that  collative 
stimulus  properties  influence  arousal  processes  .... 
that  such  characteristics  of  the  external  environment  as 
novelty,  surprisingness  and  complexity  can  induce  height¬ 
ened  drive  independently  of  visceral  needs  and  nociceptive 
events  (Berlyne  and  McDonnell,  1965,  p.  159). 

Information-seeking  and  Selective  Exposure 

There  is  an  intuitive  appeal  to  the  notion  that  individuals 
select  the  information  to  which  they  expose  themselves  and  that  one 
criterion  for  their  selection  is  the  extent  to  which  the  information 
agrees  with  beliefs  they  already  hold.  The  selective  exposure  hypo¬ 
thesis  (avoiding  discrepant  information  and  seeking  congruent  infor¬ 
mation)  has  emerged  from  the  theory  of  cognitive  dissonance  (Festinger, 
1957)  and  has  received  considerable  empirical  attention.  In  regard 
to  the  present  investigation,  selective  exposure  is  assumed  to  be  mod¬ 
ified  by  factors  such  as  confidence  and  utility.  However,  it  is 
further  assumed  that  for  an  individual  free  of  such  qualifying  influ¬ 
ences,  selective  exposure  operates  at  orbing  co  the  tenets  of  cogni¬ 
tive  dissonance  theory.  These  two  assumptions  form  the  basis  for  the 
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predictions  that  certainty  directs  information-seeking  toward  the 
congruent  position  while  uncertainty,  particularly  incongruity,  and 
high  confidence  direct  information-seeking  toward  the  discrepant  posi¬ 
tion.  Research  related  to  each  assumption  will  bo.  considered  below. 

The  tenabillty  of  the  selective  exposure  hypothesis .  Selec¬ 
tive  exposure,  according  to  the  formulations  of  Featinger  (1957),  is 
a  process  by  which  an  individual  can  reduce  or  avoid  cognitive  disso¬ 
nance  (conflict  at  mg  cognitive  elements).  In  spite  of  its  wide  ap¬ 
plicability  to  diverse  phenomena,  dissonance  theory  -itself  has  been 
described  as  a  relatively  simple  construct,  reducible  to  a  small  set 
of  propositions  (Festinger,  1957;  Zajonc,  1963).  Zajonc  has  listed 
the  following  propositions  relevant  to  this  discussion. 

1.  Cognitive  dissonance  is  a  noxious  state. 

2.  In  the  case  of  cognitive  dissonance  the  individual  at¬ 
tempts  to  reduce  or  eliminate  it  and  he  acts  so  as  to 
avoid  events  that  will  increase  it. 

3.  In  the  case  of  consonance  the  individual  acts  so  as  to 
avoid  dissonance-producing  events. 

4.  If  new  cognitions  are  not  added  or  the  existing  ones 
changed  by  means  of  passive  processes,  behaviors  which 
have  cognitive  consequences  favoring  conronance  will  be 
recruited.  Seeking  new  information  is  one  example  of 
such  behavior  (Zajonc,  1968,  p.  360). 

Thus  conceived,  selective  seeking  of  congruent  information  and 
avoidance  of  discrepant  information  is  one  process  for  the  reduction 
or  elimination  of  the  adversive  condition  created  by  opposing  cogni¬ 
tive  elements.  Festinger  (1957)  cites  modest  support  for  this  conten¬ 
tion.  One  study  compared  the  estimates  made  by  Princeton  and  Dart¬ 
mouth  football  fans  of  the  amount  of  "rough  and  dirty"  play  in  a  hotly 
contested  game.  Dartmouth  rooters  (whose  team,  it  seems,  started  'he 
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rough  play)  tended  to  view  the  game  as  much  leas  "dirty"  than  Prince¬ 
ton  supporters  (whose  star  player  was  injured).  In  regard  to  selec¬ 
tive  exposure,  Dartmouth  fans  also  reported  seeing  less  infractions  of 
the  rules  in  a  filmed  version  of  the  game.  Festinger  noted  that  stu¬ 
dent  fans  viewed  the  information  in  the  film  in  a  way  that  maintained 
consistency  with  their  existing  cognitions. 

The  remaining  research  Festinger  (1957)  presented  in  his  orig¬ 
inal  discussion  of  selective  exposure  is  somewhat  tangential  to  the 
issue  of  selective  exposure.  He  noted  that  discrepant  information  is 
devalued  more  than  congruent  information  and  that  it  was  forgotten 
more  readily.  Moreover,  he  demonstrated  that  a  curvilinear  relation¬ 
ship  exists  between  the  amount  of  dissonance  and  the  seeking  of  new 
information.  Similar  results  to  those  found  rn  the  .latter  complex 
study  were  obtained  by  Cohen,  Brehm,  and  Latane  (1959). 

In  their  review,  Freedman  and  Sears  (1965)  cite  studies  which 
support  the  selective  exposure  hypothesis.  In  several  field  studies, 
it  was  found  that  owners  of  relatively  new  cars  preferred  to  read  ad¬ 
vertisements  (congruent  information)  about  their  car  than  about  other 
cars  (Ehrlich,  Guttman,  Schonbach,  and  Mills,  1957);  that  mothers  pre¬ 
ferred  information  regarding  cuild  development  that  was  consistent 
with  their  own  views  rather  than  information  opposing  their  views 
(Adams,  1961);  and  that  California  voters  preferred  pamphlets  endors¬ 
ing  their  choice  for  governor  (Freedman  and  Sears,  1963).  Mills, 
Aronson,  and  Robinson  (1959)  gave  Ss  a  choice  between  a  multiple  choice 
or  essay  test  for  a  course  in  introductory  psychology.  When  later- 
given  a  choice  of  articles  to  read,  Ss  preferred  those  that  were  al¬ 
leged  to  support  their  decision.  However,  there  was  no  difference  in 
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their  preference  for  articles  that  criticized  either  the  test  they  se¬ 
lected  or  tb  fess.  they  rejected.  Rosen  (1961)  replicated  the  Mills, 
Aronson,  and  Robinson  study,  also  finding  support  for  the  selection  of 
articles  alleged  to  supply  information  regarding  the  type  of  test  S_ 
had  selected.  Rose i  also  included  articles  that  indicated  S_  had  made 
the  correct  choice  of  tests  (congruent  articles)  or  that  he  had  made 
the  incorrect  choice  (discrepant  articles).  In  regard  to  these  ar¬ 
ticles,  67%  of  3s  chose  the  discrepant  article. 

Since  the  Freedman  and  Sears  (1965)  review  was  published,  there 
have  been  other  studies  supporting  the  selective  exposure  proposition. 
Brock  (1965)  found  that  when  _Ss  were  led  to  believe  they  would  actu¬ 
ally  read  the  articles,  smokers  selected  articles  indicating  that 
smoking  did  not  lead  to  lung  cancer  while  non-smokers  preferred  ar¬ 
ticles  which  related  smoking  to  lung  cancer.  In  a  later  study,  Brock 
and  Balloun  (1967)  found  that  smokers  worked  harder  to  eliminate  in¬ 
terference  in  a  message  that  disputed  the  effect  of  smoking  on  lung 
cancer  than  one  that  linked  smoking  to  lung  cancer.  The  opposite  ten¬ 
dency  occurred  for  non-smokers. 

Thus,  evidence  exists  from  field  studies  and  laboratory  re¬ 
search  supporting  the  notion  of  selective  exposure  drawn  from  the 
theory  of  cognitive  dissonance. 

Modifications  in  _the  selective  exposure  hypothesis .  Unfor¬ 
tunately,  other  data  regarding  selective  exposure  are  not  consistent 
with  the  findings  described  above  thereby  making  It  difficult  to 
arrive  at  a  final  conclusion  regarding  the  selective  exposure  hypo¬ 
thesis.  The  dilemma  in  this  regard  can  be  seen  in  the  contradictory 
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statements  of  two  investigators,  as  follows: 

In  summary,  the  current,  evidence  concerning  interest  in 
supporting  [i.e.,  information  which  supported  the  Sa  exist" 
ing  beliefs]  and  discrepant  information  warrants  the  conclu¬ 
sion  that  people  tend  to  seek  out  supporting  information  and 
avoid  discrepant  information  (Mills,  1968,  p.  775). 

There  is  no  empirical  evi  ience  indicating  a  general  prefer¬ 
ence  for  supportive  information  over  nonsupportive  informa¬ 
tion.  Regardless  of  whether  the  test  is  conducted  under 
neutr  1,  high-dissonance,  or  high-confidence  conditions 
(Sears,  1968,  p.  786). 

Whether  the  hypothesis  of  selective  exposure  is  a  via1  me 
has  been  questioned  by  a  number  of  other  investigators  (Brehm  aue  Cohen, 
1962;  Chap^nis  and  Chapanis,  1964;  Freedman  and  Sears,  1965;  McGuire, 
1968;  Rhine,  1967).  A  reason  for  their  skepticism  is  the  inconsistency 
ot  the  findings.  Freedman  and  Sears  (]?65),  for  example,  tallied  five 
studies  in  which  selective  exposure  was  supported,  five  which  produced 
negative  results,  and  seven  which  were  inconclusive. 

Rhine  (1967)  suggested  that  inconsistent  findings  may  be  attri¬ 
buted  to  the  possibility  that  the  typical  selective  exposure  study 
does  not  control  the  amount  of  dissonance  created.  Since  the  hypo¬ 
thesized  relationship  between  the  amount  of  dissonance  and  the  amount 
oi  information-seeking  is  curvilinear,  one  would  expect  inconsistency 
in  re.3ults  among  studies  that  do  not  control  the  amount  of  dissonance 
generated  by  the  experimental  conditions.  For  the  same  reason,  it  is 
difficult  to  compare  the  findings  f^oir  various  studies. 

Festinger  (1964)  argued  that  selective  exposure  experiments 
are  typically  situations  in  which  Ss  are  already  in  a  state  of  disso¬ 
nance  (i.e.,  they  know  there  is  information  that  contradicts  their 
position).  Rather  than  avoiding  possible  dissonance,  Se  were  faced 
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with  the  problem  of  reducing  existing  dissonance.  Thus,  they  can  opt 
to  examine  discrepant  information  with  the  intention  of  refuting  it 
and  thereby  reduce  or  eliminate  the  dissonant  condition.  Whether  the 
S_  will  make  such  a  selection  depends  on  his  confidence  in  being  able 
to  refute  the  discrepant  position. 

In  addition,  Festinger  contended  that  discrepant  information 
may  be  selected  because  of  its  practical  utility.  Fast  hoc  explana¬ 
tions  based  on  the  utility  of  the  information  have  been  made  of  both 
positive  and  negative  findings  (Cancn,  1964;  Freedman  and  bears,  1965; 
Sears,  1968).  That  is,  Ss  were  assumed  tc  select  information  because 
it  may  help  them  raise  their  children  (Adan  1961),  get  a  good  grade 
(Mills,  Aronson,  Robinson,  1959;  Rosen,  1961),  or  preserve  good  health 
(Feather,  1962). 

Canon  (1964)  explicitly  designed  an  experiment  to  study  the 
effects  of  utility  and  confidence  on  selective  exposure.  The  Ss  were 
led  to  believe  that  they  were  helping  in  the  development  of  a  business 
education  course.  Their  "task"  was  to  evaluate  case  studies  being  con¬ 
sidered  for  inclusion  in  the  course  by  selecting  one  of  two  alterna¬ 
tive  outcomes  for  each  case  study  situation.  The  manipulation  of  con¬ 
fidence  was  accomplished  by  informing  some  Ss  (low  confidence)  that 
their  responses  to  the  case  studies  were  incorrect  and  that  most  Ss 
got  the  answers  .  Lght.  Other  Ss  (high  confidence)  were  informed  that 
their  responses  were  correct  and  that  most  of  the  others  were  wrong. 

Tha  Ss  were  then  presented  with  a  final  case  study  to  examine  and 
told  additional  information  about  this  case  would  be  given  to  them. 

The  "utility"  of  the  information  was  manipulated  by  telling  half  of 
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the  group  of  Ss  they  were  to  use  the  additional  information  to  pre¬ 
pare  for  rebuttals  against  their  conclusions  in  a  debate  on  the  case 
study  (discrepant  information  useful).  Other  Sa  were  simply  told  that 
they  would  have  to  support  their  conclusion  in  a  discussion  (discre¬ 
pant  information  not  useful).  The  "additional  information"  was  in  the 
fort-  of  a  list  of  articles  that  were  congruent  and  discrepant  with  S/s 
conclusion  for  the  case  study. 

The  main  effects  of  both  confidence  and  utility  on  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  articles  were  significant  and  supported  Festinger's  revisions 
of  the  notion  of  selective  exposure.  However,  the  results  must  be 
qualified  by  the  fact  that  the  induction  of  confidence  was  not  found 
to  be  su  cessful.  Canon  suggested  that  the  failure  to  obtain  evidence 
indicating  that  the  manipulations  were  successful  may  be  due  to  inade¬ 
quacies  in  the  rating  scale  used  to  measure  confidence.  In  a  replica¬ 
tion  by  Freedman  (1965a),  Canon's  results  regarding  utility  were  sup¬ 
ported,  but  no  differences  in  information-seeking  were  found  between 
high  and  low  confidence  groups,  even  though  Freedman  was  successful 
in  inducing  confidence.  The  effects  of  another  variable,  "certainty," 
(i.e.,  the  operational  equivalent  of  confidence)  on  information-seeking 
was  investigated  by  Mills  and  Ross  (1964)  who  were  also  unable  to 
induce  a  manipulation  similar  to  the  one  used  by  Canon  and  Freedman. 
These  inves tigatora  found  no  differences  in  selective  exposure  be¬ 
tween  certain  and  uncertain  groups,  which  ttiey  attributed  to  the 
failure  of  the  experimental  manipulation. 

Unlike  the  findings  regarding  the  effects  of  confidence  on 
selection  of  information,  the  find!  gs  about  the  effects  of  practical 
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utility  have  been  uniform  (Canon,  1964;  Freedman,  1965a).  There  are 
suggestions  in  the  literature  that  information  also  may  be  sought  be- 
cause  it  is  useful  for  the  satisfaction  of  curiosity  (Rhine,  1967). 

The  rationale  for  the  present  investigations  is  based  on  the  assump¬ 
tion  that  curiosity  influences  selective  exposure,  i.e.,  that  discre¬ 
pant  information  is  sought  when  it  is  useful  and  that  one  such  use  is 
the  reduction  of  curiosity.  In  fact,  it  may  be  that  in  a  number  of 
studies  of  selective  exposure  in  which  "negative"  results  were  reported, 
discrepant  information  was  sought  to  reduce  curiosity;  such  information 
could  be  conceived  of  having  intrinsic  utility.  This  would  be  par¬ 
ticularly  true  *-'hen  the  :S  is  presented  with  biased  indoctrination 
(Sears,  1965)  or  one-sided  communications  (Freedman,  1965b;  Sears, 

1966)  which  prompt  him  to  examine  information  on  the  "other  side." 

In  noting  that  Brodbeck's  (1956)  results  can  be  interpreted 
as  negating  the  selective  exposure  hypothesis,  Steiner  (1962)  suggests 
that  "there  are  conditions  which  induce  people  to  seek  supportive  in¬ 
formation,  and  other  conditions  which  create  a  susceptibility  to  ad¬ 
verse  Information"  (p.  267).  On  the  basis  of  the  above  review,  there 
are  indications  that  confidence  and  intrinsic  utility  may  be  two  of 
these  conditions. 

Information-seeking  and  Individual  Differences 

Personality  differences  in  cognitive  inconsistency  would  be 
of  interest  even  if  selective  exposure  research  Itself  was  not  plagued 
by  inconsistent  results.  However,  since  the  findings  are  inconclusive, 
consideration  of  individual  differences  may  allow  for  sharpening 
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predictions  regarding  matters  such  as  preference  for  congruent  or  dis¬ 
crepant  information  (Brehm  and  Cohen,  1962;  Miller  and  Rokeach,  1968), 
Accordingly,  the  possible  relationship  of  three  personality  traits 
(dogmatism,  intolerance  of  ambiguity,  and  subjective  uncertainty)  to 
selective  exposure  will  be  examined. 

Dogmatism.  New  belief  systems  are  rejected  by  closed-minded 
persons  because  of  the  threat  such  individuals  associate  with  beliefs 
that  differ  from  their  existing  cognitive  systems  (Rokeach,  1960). 

One  manifestation  of  the  rejection  of  new  beliefs  by  high  dogmatics 
is  the  difficulty  they  experience  in  the  synthesis  (integration)  phase 
of  problem-solving  where  the  problem-solver  must  replace  one  belief 
system  with  another.  It  follows  that  any  situation  in  which  .  n  exist¬ 
ing  belief  system  is  threatened  by  a  new  system,  high  dogmatics  adhere 
to  old  systems  and  reject  new  systems  more  than  do  low  dogmatics.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  high  dogmatics  are  assumed  to  avoid  information  discrepant 
with  existing  belief  systems  and  thereby  learn  less  of  it. 

There  is  evidence  that  this  is  the  case.  High  dogmatics  were 
found  to  be  more  resistant  to  change  in  the  face  of  changing  stimulus 
conditions  (White  end  Alter,  1965)  and  more  resistant  to  a  film  ("Dr. 
Strangelove")  opposing  traditional  conceptions  of  society  (Rosentnan, 
1967).  In  a  factor  analysis  of  the  items  in  several  attitudlnal 
teats,  dogma tista  was  found  to  cluster  on  a  factor  involving  the  re¬ 
jection  of  etiiauli  that  threaten  a  person's  existing  beliefs  (Pryor, 
3.966).  Moreover,,  high  dogmatics  tend  to  either  resist  contradictory 
informa*ioi.  or  completely  change  their  previous  position  to  be  con¬ 
gruent  with  the  Rev  beliefs ,  while  low  dogmatics  tended  to  maintain 
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their  existing  beliefs  and  accept  exposure  to  discrepant  information 
(Foulkes  and  Foulk.es,  1965). 

Several  studies  have  explicitly  related  dogmatism  to  the  seek¬ 
ing  and  acquisition  of  discrepant  information.  Adams  and  Vidulich 
(1962)  examined  the  effect  of  dogmatism  and  belief-congruence  in  paired- 
associate  learning.  The  Ss  were  given  15  "belief-congruent"  pairs 
(e.g.,  ball-round)  and  15  ‘“belief-incongruent"  pairs  (e.g.,  ball-square) 
In  learning  to  a  criterion  of  three  errorless  trials,  high  dogmatics 
made  more  errors  when  learning  the  inccngruent  list  than  when  learn¬ 
ing  the  congruent  list  and  fewer  errors  when  learning  the  congruent 
list  than  did  low  dogmatics.  These  results  suggest  the  superior  per¬ 
formance  of  high  dogmatics  when  learning  congruent  information,  an 
implication  consistent  with  personality  theory  related  to  the  behavior 
of  open  and  closed-minded  persons. 

Kleck  and  Wheaton  (1967)  examined  the  effects  of  dogmatism  on 
exposure  to  belief-congruent  and  belief-discrepant  information.  These 
investigators  hypothesized  that  high  dogmatics  prefer  belief-consistent 
information  more  than  low  dogmatics,  recall  less  of  the  inconsistent 
information,  and  evaluate  information  inconsistent  with  their  opinions 
less  favorably.  An  experimental  issue  was  selected  for  which  most 
teen-age  Ss  agreed  (the  legal  age  for  driving).  Although  first 
chose  between  twc  ‘■'ictitious  newspaper  articles  which  favored  each 
aide  of  the  driving  age  issue,  they  were  assigned  both  articles  fo 
read.  The  Ss  evaluated  the  author,  arguments,  and  validity  of  the 
conclusions  of  each  article.  Two  weeks  later,  a  test  was  administered 
composed  of  multiple  choice  items  on  both  articles. 
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The  results  were  consistent  with  Kieck  and  Wheaton's  expecta¬ 
tions,  High  Dogmatics  recalled  significantly  less  of  the  discrepant 
article  than  low  dogmatics  and  they  were  significantly  higher  in  their 
evaluations  of  the  congruent  article.  While  dogmatics  tended  to  dis¬ 
play  a  greater  preference  for  congruent  information  than  open-minded 
Ss,  the  difference  was  not  significant. 

Clark  and  James  (1967)  employed  three  experimental  conditions 
in  which  Ss  were  led  to  expect  to  prepare  for  a  debate,  to  participate 
in  a  discussion,  or  simply  to  examine  information  privately  in  their 
home.  All  Ss  were  to  select  either  belief-congruent  or  belief-dis¬ 
crepant  articles.  A  positive  correlation  between  dogmatism  and  the 
selection  of  congruent  information  was  found  only  in  the  condition  in 
which  £s  were  to  examine  the  material  privately. 

Smith  (1968)  found  results  inconsistent  with  dogmatism  theory. 
After  indicating  their  position  on  a  controversial  topic  (federal  aid 
to  Catholic  schools)  Sb  were  tested  for  their  knowledge  of  "factual" 
arguments  on  both  sides  of  the  issue.  They  also  indicated  which  of 
the  statements  they  believed.  While  all  Ss  knew  more  supporting  in¬ 
formation  than  contradictory  information,  high  dogmatics  retained  more 
facts  contradictory  to  their  opinions  than  low  dogmatics.  When  Ss 
were  divided  according  to  the  amount  of  interest  they  expressed  in 
the  issue,  the  same  positive  relationship  between  dogmatism  and  know¬ 
ledge  of  discrepant  information  was  found  for  high-interest  Ss,  Only 
among  low-interest  Ss  was  the  prediction  regarding  dogmatism  upheld; 
low  dogmatics  knew  more  discrepant  facts  than  did  high  dogmatics. 
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Predictions  regarding  dogmatism  failed  to  receive  support  from 
several  studies  that  were  not  directly  concerned  with  selective  exposure. 
Feather  (1964)  presented  Ss  with  24  religious  syllogisms  (12  pro-reli¬ 
gious  and  12  anti-religious)  as  well  as  16  neutral  syllogisms.  The 
Ss  were  instructed  to  judge  the  soundness  of  the  arguments  (half  were 
valid  and  half  were  invalid).  No  correlation  was  found  between  the 
judged  soundness  of  the  pro-religious  syllogisms  and  dogmatism,  indi¬ 
cating  that  acceptance  of  congruent  arguments  was  not  affected  by  dog¬ 
matism.  More  recently,  Hamilton  (1969)  found  no  relationship  between 
dogmatism  and  the  recall  of  discrepant  information  or  the  rejection 
of  the  source  of  the  opposing  viewpoint.  Feather  (1969)  failed  f 
obtain  a  relationship  between  dogmatism  and  the  number  of  consistent 
and  inconsistent  arguments  recalled. 

Thus,  while  evidence  strongly  supports  the  hypothesis  that 
dogmatism  is  directly  related  to  selective  exposure,  some  negative 
and  inconclusive  bindings  suggest  cautious  acceptance  of  that  support. 

Intolerance  of  ambiguity .  Intolerance  of  ambiguity  is  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  perceive  ambiguous  situations  as  threatening;  tolerance  of 
ambiguity  is  a  tendency  to  view  ambiguous  situations  as  desirable 
(Budner,  1962).  Budner  characterized  ambiguous  situations  as  those 
marked  by  novelty,  complexity,  and  insolvability.  It  is  reasonable 
to  consider  a  situation  ambiguous  when  a  particular  phenomenon  is 
associated  with  two  possiole  explanations:  one  which  the  individual 
already  holds  and  one  which  is  new  for  him  or  discrepant  with  his 
existing  beliefs.  Under  these  circumstances,  those  who  are  intolerant 
of  ambiguity  are  assumed  to  avoid  discrepant  information  because  it 
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is  threatening  while  those  who  are  tolerant  of  ambiguity  are  assumed 
to  seek  discrepant  information  because  it  is  desirable. 

There  is  little  evidence  relating  intolerance  of  ambiguity  to 
selective  exposure.  In  one  study  described  earlier  (Feather*  1964), 

Ss  judged  the  soundness  of  pro-  and  anti-religious  syllogisms.  When 
analyzed  in  terms  of  intolerance  of  ambiguity  as  measured  by  Budner's 
Test  (1962) ,  a  positive  correlation  was  found  between  intolerance  and 
positive  judgements  of  pro-religious  syllogisms.  Thus,  the  more  in¬ 
tolerant  of  ambiguity  the.  person  was  the  stronger  was  his  tendency 
to  judge  congruent  arguments  as  correct'  even  when  those  arguments 
were  invalid. 

Rosen  (1961)  replicated  the  investigation  of  selective  expo¬ 
sure  by  Mills,  Aronson,  and  Robinson  (1959).  Rosen  added  a  personality 
dimension  in  the  form  of  Pettigrew's  (1958)  Category-Width  Scale,  an 
instrument  that  can  be  construed  as  a  measure  of  intolerance  of  ambi¬ 
guity.  In  the  case  of  males,  Rosen  found  that  preference  for  congru¬ 
ent  information  was  inversely  related  to  category  width,  a  result  con¬ 
sistent  with  the  expectations  of  the  effect  of  intolerance  of  ambiguity 
on  selective  exposure. 

Although  empirical  support  for  the  application  of  the  intoler¬ 
ance  of  ambiguity  construct  to  the  selective  exposure  task  is  meager, 
the  results  obtained  by  Feather  (1964)  and  Rosen  (1961)  are  encoura¬ 
ging  for  the  hypotheses  of  the  present  research. 

Subjective  uncertainty .  Subjective  uncertainty  refers  to  the 
number  and  equiprobability  of  response  alternatives  a  gi\ on  stimulus 
evokes  (Salomon  and  'Meber,  1969).  Attempts  to  measure  the  predis¬ 
position  to  be  uncertain  usually  require  the  individual  to  respond 
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t o  a  variety  of  ambiguous  situations  and  rate  how  certain  he  is  of  his 
response  Sieber  (1969)  described  a  crude  measure  of  this  sort  used 
with  young  children.  The  Ss  were  asked  to  describe  a  detail  of  a 
familiar  object  that  they  had  seen  but  had  not  examined  closely.  Then, 
Sa  rated  how  certain  they  were  of  their  description.  Zajonc  and 
Morrissette  (I960)  employed  a  technique  to  measure  "subjective  uncer¬ 
tainty"  that  waa  similar  to  Pettigrew's  (1958)  Category-Width  Scale.  The 
Ss  estimated  the  number  of  bomb  craters  in  an  aerial  photograph  and 
then  described  the  smallest  range  within  which  their  estimate  would 
be  correct.  Brian  and  Hoff  (1957)  developed  a  measure  of  "desire  for 
certainty"  consisting  of  32  statements  about  everyday  events.  For 
example,  Ss  estimated  how  many  Americans  out  of  100  believe  in  God 
and  rated  how  sure  they  were  of  their  answer.  It  vas  found  that 
"desire  for  certainty"  correlated  with  extreme  response  sets  on  atti- 
tudlnal  and  judgmental  instruments.  As  the  above  review  suggests, 
attempts  to  measure  subjective  uncertainty  have  been  made,  however, 
subjective  uncertainty  has  not  been  examined  for  its  effects  on  se¬ 
lective  exposure. 

Summary 

Considerable  experimental  evidence  supports  the  assumption 
that  uncertainty  generates  curiosity.  Although  most  of  this  evidence 
related  collative  variables  to  perceptual  curiosity,  several  studies 
have  examined  the  effect  of  uncertainty  on  epistemic  curiosity  (Ber- 
lyne,  1962)  and  the  effect  of  conceptual  conflict  on  the  acquisition 
of  knowledge  (Berlyne,  1954).  Confidence  and  utility  have  also 


been  advanced  as  conditions  which  may  influence  the  selection  of  dis¬ 
crepant  information  and  help  account  for  the  inconsistent  support  for 
predictions  of  selective  exposure  based  on  dissonance  theory.  Research 
by  Canon  (1964)  and  Freedman  (1965a),  in  particular,  offered  support 
for  the  utility  hypothesis.  Intrinsic  utility,  however,  which  may 
influence  the  selection  of  discrepant  information  hap  been  exam¬ 

ined  for  its  effects  on  selective  exposure.  The  inconclusiveness  of 
the  findings  regarding  selective  exposure  may  be  attributed,  in  part, 
to  individual  differences.  Especially  relevant  are  three  personality 
traits  assumed  to  predispose  an  individual  to  select  congruent  or 
discrepant  information — dogmatism,  intolerance  cf  ambiguity,  and 
subjective  uncertainty.  While  considerable  evidence  distinguished 
the  selective  exposure  of  open-  and  closed-minded  persons  (Kleck  and 
Wheaton,  19o7),  and  moderate  evidence  supported  a  similar  distinction 
between  those  who  differ  in  intolerance  of  ambiguity,  the  relationship 
between  subjective  uncertainty  and  selective  exposure  was  untested. 


CHAPTER  IV 


METHOD 


This  investigation  was  comprised  of  two  experiments:  a  study 
of  the  effects  of  uncertainty  on  inf orm.it ian-eeeking  and  a  study  of 
the  effects  of  the  interaction  between  experimentally  induced  confi¬ 
dence  and  personality  differences  on  information-seeking.  The  over¬ 
all  design  for  these  experiments  is  represented  in  Figure  2. 

Experiment 

The  Ss  in  Experiment  I  were  presented  with  a  problem  and  a 
cnoice  between  two  alternate  outcomes.  They  were  instructed  to  en¬ 
dorse  one  of  the  alternatives.  The  choice  was  designed  to  force  S_ 
to  select  one  alternative  over  the  other.  The  experimental  condi¬ 
tions  ware  induced  after  selected  one  of  the  alternative  positions. 
Those  Ss  assigned  to  the  Incongruity  Treatment  were  presented  only 
evidence  that  contradicted  their  decision.  The  Ss  in  the  Doubt  Treat¬ 
ment  were  provided  evidence  that  contradicted  and  evidence  *\hat  sup¬ 
ported  their  choice  of  alternatives  The  Cer tainty  Treatment  was  in¬ 
duced  by  presenting  Ss  with  only  evidence  that  supported  their  deci¬ 
sion.  An  absolute  Control  Group  was  employed.  The  Ss  in  this  group 
were  provided  no  evidence,  one  way  or  the  other,  about  the  validity 
of  the  position  they  chose. 

Next  So  examined  a  series  of  slide-pairs.  In  the  critical 
pairs,  one  slide  contained  information  agreeing  with  the  alternative 
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INCONGRUITY 

-  .... 

:  DOUBT  f 

CERTAINTY 

CONTROL 

n-15 

|  n-30  | 

n  «  15 

n=15 

Presentation  of 

j 

Presentation  of  . 

Presentation  of 

No  presentation 

contradictory 
evidence  only. 

both  contradictory 
and  supportive 
evidence. 

supportive 
evidence  only. 

of  evidence. 

HIGH  CONFIDENCE  1 
!  n-30 

j  Presentation  of 
jboth  contradictory 
and  supportive 
evidence.  High 
score  on  teat. 


LOW  CONFIDENCE 
n-30 

Presentation  of 
both  contradictory 
and  supportive 
I  evidence.  Low 
score  on  test. 


Experiment  II 

Note  Solid  lines  represent  the  cells  of  Experiment  I.  Dotted  lines 
indicate  the  cells  of  Experiment  II.  Both  experiments  analyze 
data  supplied  by  the  Doubt  Condition.  Thus,  the  Doubt  Cell  is 
a  treatment  for  Exper-jmcrt  I  (one  level  of  uncertainty)  cr.d  a 
control  for  Experiment  II  (no  confidence  manipulation). 


Figure  2.  The  relationship  between 

Experiment  I  and  Experiment  II  designs. 
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S  had  endorsed  (congruent  information)  while  the  other  slide  disa¬ 
greed  with  the  choice  £  had  made  (discrepant  information) .  The  S’s 
task  was  to  turn  off  the  less  interesting  of  the  two  slides  and  to 
study  the  slide  he  considered  more  interesting.  The  slides  selected 
and  the  amount  of  time  he  examined  them  provided  the  basis  for  the 
dependent  measures  of  interest  and  selective  exposure.  Self  report 
measures  of  interest  and  a  multiple  choice  test  on  the  experimental 
topic  were  also  employed. 

The  overall  design  for  Experiment  I  implied  a  simple  random¬ 
ized  analysis  of  variance  with  three  uncertainty  conditions  (incongru¬ 
ity,  doubt,  and  certainty)  and  one  control  condition. 

Subjects .  The  Ss  for  Experiment  I  were  95  volunteers  from  an 
introductory  undergraduate  course  in  educational  psychology  at  The 
Pennsylvania  State  University  during  the  1969  summer  and  fall  terms. 
The  S 3  earned  standard  score  points  toward  their  grade  in  the  course 
by  participating  in  the  experiment.  A  total  of  20  Ss  were  eliminated 
for  these  reasons:  fovr  were  dropped  because  of  equipment  malfunc¬ 
tion;  eight  were  eliminated  because  they  had  prior  knowledge  of  the 
subject  of  the  experimental  materials;  three  were  eliminated  because 
of  errors  in  administering  instructions;  and  five  were  eliminated 
because  they  did  not  select  the  proper  alternative  at  the  outset  of 
the  experiment.  Of  the  remaining  75  Ss,  29  were  males  and  46  were 
females . 

There  were  15  Ss  assigned  to  each  treatment.  An  additional 
15  Ss  were  assigned  to  the  Doubt  Treatment  because  data  from  that 


! 
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cell  were  also  analyzed  in  Experiment  II,  where  a  larger  sample  (n  °  30) 
was  required.  The  Ss  were  recruited  from  their  regular  class  period 
and  assigned  to  treatments  by  reference  to  a  table  of  random  digits 
prior  to  entering  the  experimental  room.  Randomization  was  recycled 
after  each  assignment  of  five  Ss,  one  for  each  cell  except  the  Doubt 
Condition  which  received  two. 

Stimulus  Materials  and  Apparatus ■  The  stimulus  materials  con¬ 
sisted  of  a  series  of  slide-pairs  depicting  the  Festinger-Carlsmith 
(1959)  investigation  of  the  cognitive  effects  of  forced  compliance. 

The  use  of  the  Festinger-Carlsmith  research  as  subject  matter  for  the 
present  experiment  has  at  least  two  advantages:  common-sense  explan¬ 
ations  can  be  made  according  to  two  conflicting  theories  of  attitude 
change  (dissonance  vs.  reinforcement);  and,  the  reinforcement  posi¬ 
tion  io  almost  una.ilruvuol;  invoked  _3  an  explanation  of  attitude  change 
by  relatively  naive  observers  upon  initial  examination  cf  the  exper¬ 
imental  results.  Thus,  information  contained  on  slides  depicting  re¬ 
inforcement  theory  was  considered  congruent  with  S_' s  beliefs  and  in¬ 
formation  regarding  dissonance  theory  was  considered  discrepant. 

The  slides  within  a  pair  were  projected  side-by-side  on  a 
single  screen.  The  30  pairs  of  slides  were  divided  into  three  seg¬ 
ments.  The  first  segment  described  the  Festinger-Carlsmith  experimental 
procedures  (seven  pairs);  the  third  segment  presented  the  results  of 
that  experiment  (seven  pairs).  Both  slides  in  each  pair  of  the  first 
and  third  segments  were  identical,  thereby  enabling  S  to  use  the  same 
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slide-changing  routine  throughout  the  experiment.  Information  con¬ 
tained  on  these  slides  provided  a  context  for  the  critical  slides  that 
comprised  the  second  segment.  Since  information  about  the  results  of 
the  Festinger-Carlsmith  research  (third  segment)  also  held  the  poten¬ 
tial  for  reducing  uncertainty,  S^'s  examination  and  acquisition  of  the 
information  they  contained  was  of  interest  as  a  dependent,  measure. 

The  16  pairs  of  slides  of  the  second  segment  each  contained 
one  congruent  and  one  discrepant  member  that  were  balanced  in  length, 
form  and  content.  The  slides  were  titled  to  permit  to  identify  the 
content  of  the  slide,  but  more  important,  to  imply  which  slide  in  the 
pair  was  congruent  and  which  was  discrepant.  For  the  sake  of  simpli¬ 
city,  items  based  on  reinforcement  theory  were  referred  to  as  the  "Law 
of  Reward"  and  those  based  on  dissonance  theory  were  termed  the  "Theory 
of  Conflict."  Several  examples  of  slide-pairs  from  the  second  seg¬ 
ment  are  listed  below;  the  ccmp1ete  list  of  experimental  materials 
is  included  in  the  Appendix  C. 

Slide-pair  number  8: 


CONFLICT  -  DEFINITION 

A  conflict  is  created  by  a  situation 
in  which  an  individual  acts  incon¬ 
sistently  with  his  beliefs  or  atti¬ 
tudes.  A  person  will  usually  try 
to  reduce  conflict. 


REWARD  -  DEFINITION 

A  reward  is  an  event  or  object 
that  strengthens  some  behavior 
that  it  follows  such  as  an  atti¬ 
tude.  A  person  will  usually 
strive  to  get  the  reward. 


Slide-pair  number  15: 

CONFLICT  -  EXAMPLE 

He  couldn't  decide  which  of  two  iden¬ 
tical  twins  to  marry.  However,  after 
he  proposed  to  Agatha,  she  seemed  much 
more  attractive  than  Martha. 


REWARD  -  EXAMPLE 

He  couldn't  decide  which  of  two 
identical  twins  to  marry-  How¬ 
ever,  after  he  learned  of  her 
larger  dowry,  Agatha  seemed  much 
more  attractive  than  Martha. 
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The  slide  pairs  were  rear-projected  from  two  Kodak  900  carousel 
projectors  on  to  a  6  in.  x  12  in.  translucent  vinyl  screen  mounted  on 
a  20  in.  x  32  in.  frame.  Each  carousel  '.ray  contained  30  slides;  the 
eight  congruent  and  eight  discre >ant  slides  of  the  r .  ■ rond  segment  were 
randomly  ordered  to  prevent  either  type  from  appearing  consistently  on 
one  side  of  the  screen  (see  Table  1  for  list  of  slide  titles).  Every 
other  slide  slot  in  the  carousel  tray  held  a  blank  2x2  Inch  card¬ 
board  square.  As  a  result  of  this  device,  half  of  the  screen  remained 
dark  after  S_  turned  off  whan  he  considered  the  less  interesting  slide 
in  the  set  and  while  he  examined  the  more  interesting  one. 

The  apparatus  depicted  in  Figure  3  was  designed  to  record  the 
time  spent  in  viewing  each  slide  by  The  S's  responses  were  recorded 
via  an  eight-channel  Gerbrands  event  recorder  powered  by  a  24  volt 
power  supply.  An  example  of  a  record  is  shown  ir.  Figure  4.  Thw  cvent- 
recorder  was  also  connected  to  an  interval  and  repeat-cycle  timer 
which  allowed  two  second  intervals  to  be  recorded  on  the  tape. 

The  apparatus  was  simply  arranged  to  allow  access  to  the  pro¬ 
jector  control  buttons  and  to  the  screen  without  viewing  E,  or  the  op¬ 
eration  of  the  event  recorder  (Figuri  3).  The  two  projector  control 
buttons  were  immediately  before  the  at  the  table's  edge  and  the 
screen  was  located  behind  the  control  buttons. 

Procedures .  At  least  two  weeks  prior  to  the  experimental 
sessions,  a  test  battery  that  included  the  personality  measures  used 
in  this  investigation  was  administered  to  tne  subject  pool.  The  pro¬ 
cedures  of  the  experimental  sessions  includes  an  introduction  to 
the  slide-changing  routine,  the  elicitation  of  an  overt  opinion 
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supporting  the  reinforcement,  theory  explanation  of  attitude  change, 
and  finally,  the  experimental  manipulations. 

1 .  Introduction.  Upon  being  seated  in  a  position  from  which  he 
could  view  the  slides  (Figure  3),  the  S_  was  given  a  brief  overview  of 
the  tasks  he  was  to  perform  and  practice  in  the  slide-changing  routine. 
The  routine  (Figure  4)  consisted  of  simultaneously  presenting  two 
slides  on  the  screen  by  depressing  both  projector  control  buttons  when 
the  screen  was  blank;  turning  off  the  less  interesting  slide;  examin¬ 
ing  the  remaining  slide  for  an  indefinite  interval;  and,  finally, 
turning  it  off  to  reveal  a  blank  screen.  Thus,  the  blank  screen  sig¬ 
nalled  the  end  of  one  slide-pair  or  trial  and  the  beginning  of  the 
next.  Since  there  were  no  time  constraints,  was  free  to  set  his 
own  pace  in  examining  the  slides  and  could  spend  as  much  time  as  he 
needed  to  look  at  both  slides  before  identifying  the  less  interesting 
one.  However,  it  was  emphasized  that  as  soon  as  he  decided  to  choose 
one  slide  over  th.'  the  less  preferred  slide  must  be  immediately 

turned  off.  It  was  suggested  that  his  decision  might  be  made  after 
simply  looking  at  the  slide  titles. 

Because  was  led  t.u  believe  that  he  would  not  be  tested  on 
the  slide  content,  the  task  of  examining  the  slides  requires  a  plaus¬ 
ible  explanation.  Accordingly,  Ss  were  told  that  tne  Es  were  prepar¬ 
ing  instructional  materials  on  the  topic  of  attitude  change  and  that 
Ss  could  help  them  by  identifying  -what  they  considered  the  most  inter¬ 
esting  slides.  Since  it  was  stressed  that  only  S_’s  actual  personal 
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preferences  would  be  useful  to  JE,  this  brief  cover  story  lent  plaus¬ 
ibility  to  the  experimental  task  while  it  minimized  the  opportunity 
for  dissonance  reduction, 

2 .  Elici tatlon  of  opinion.  The  purpose  of  this  phase  of  the 
Instructions  was  to  elicit  a  commitment  from  S_  to  the  reinforcement 
position.  The  introduction  included  a  description  of  a  "typical" 
attitude  change  experiment  which  was,  in  reality,  a  version  of  an  ex¬ 
periment  reported  by  Brehm  and  Cohen  (19b2)  .  In  the  illustration, 
were  given  payments  ranging  from  50  cents  to  ten  dollars  for  their 
participation  in  an  experiment  which  required  them  to  misrepresent 
their  beliefs.  The  Ss  in  the  present  experiment  were  asked,  "Which 
payment  do  you  think  would  be  most  effective  in  getting  a  person  to 
change  his  beliefs  or  attitudes  to  be  in  line  with  the.  misrepresenta¬ 
tion — the  large  payment  of  ten  dollars  or  the  small  payment  of  50  cents?” 
The  E  listened  carefully  to  _S' s  responses  and  recorded  it  withi  S/s 
view  together  with  the  comment,  "Let  me  mark  that  down."  An  explana¬ 
tion  was  then  provided  to  the  effect  that  the  Brehm  and  Cohen  exper¬ 
iment  dealt  with  the  effect  of  reward  on  attitude  change.  The  S  then 
rated  his  confidence  about  his  own  prediction  regarding  the  outcomes 
of  the  Brehm  and  Cohen  study  on  a  100  point  scale.  These  data  were 
not  needed  for  the  purposes  of  Experiment  I,  however,  they  were  used 
as  a  measure  of  the  induction  of  confidence  for  Experiment.  II  and 
therefore  were  collected  from  all  Ss  in  both  experiments. 

The  Brehm  and  Cohen  experiment  was  chosen  because  the  rein¬ 
forcement  and  dissonance  interpretations  applicable  to  it  were  also 
clearly  applicable  to  the  Festinger-Carlsmlth  experiment.  Thus,  when 
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_Ss  selected  the  larger  payment  (i.e.,  the  reinforcement  position)  in 
the  Brehm-Cohen  study,  it  was  presumed  that  they  were  committed  to 
the  larger  payment  in  the  Festinger-Carlsmith  experiment. 

3 .  Treatments .  The  experimental  manipulations  were  intended  to 
induce  the  conditions  of  Incongruity,  Doubt,  or  Certainty.  The  Ss 
in  the  Incongruity  Condition  were  presented  only  with  evidence  that 
contradicted  their  selection  of  the  large  payment  (i.e.,  the  evidence 
supported  dissonance  theory)  on  the  assumption  that  response  competi¬ 
tion  would  be  generated.  Support  for  dissonance  theory  was  provided 
through  a  direct  reproduction  of  pages  76  and  77  of  Brehm  and  Cohen’s 
(1962)  Explorations  in  Cognitive  Dissonance.  These  pages  contained 
a  table  of  experimental  findings  which  demonstrated  that  the  smaller 
the  payment,  the  greater  the  attitude  change.  In  the  induction  of 
Incongruity,  the  j>'s  attention  was  directed  to  this  table  as  well  as 
to  the  statement  on  the  same  pages,  "...  dissonance  and  consequent 
attitude  change  vary  inversely  with  the  amount  of  incentive  for  taking 
a  stand  discrepant  with  one's  cognitions."  It  was  also  made  clear  to 
that  these  results  were  the  opposite  of  those  he  predicted  and  that 
they  supported  the  "Theory  of  Conflict"  rather  than  the  "Law  of  Re¬ 
ward  . " 

The  £s  in  the  Certainty  Condition  were  presented  only  with 
"evidence"  that  agreed  with  their  selection  of  the  large  payment  (i.e., 
with  reinforcement  theory)  on  the  assumption  that  supporting  evidence 
would  minimize  response  competition.  The  evidence  upholding  reinforce¬ 
ment  theory  was  contrived  by  manipulating  a  histogram  presented  in  a 
report  by  Fescinger  (1962)  in  the  Scientific  American .  The  original 
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figure  displayed  results  very  similar  to  those  found  by  Brehm  and 
Cohen.  However,  for  the  present  study,  the  groups'  labels  were  re¬ 
versed  to  indicate  that  the  greater  the  payment,  the  greater  the  at¬ 
titude  change.  The  revised  chart  was  then  inserted  into  a  copy  of 
a  study  reported  by  Scott  (1966)  entitled,  "Attitude  Change  through 
Reward  of  Verbal  Behavior."  The  Ss  in  the  Certainty  Condition  lad 
their  attention  drawn  to  the  chart  and  the  title  of  the  article.  It 
was  emphasized  that  these  results  supported  their  predictions  and 
that  the  "Law  of  Reward"  rather  than  the  "Theory  of  Conflict"  was 
unmis takenly  supported  by  the  research  evidence. 

The  Ss  in  the  Doub t  Condition  were  presented  with  the  same 
bogus  Scott  article  given  Certainty  Se  as  well  as  the  same  reproduc¬ 
tion  cf  the  Brehm  and  Cohen  study  shown  to  the  Incongruity  Ss .  In 
addition,  the  Ss  in  the  Doubt  Treatment  had  their  attention  directed  to 
the  same  portions  of  each  article  that  were  underscored  for  the  In¬ 
congruity  and  Certainty  Ss.  It  was  emphasized  that  the  Scott  study 
supported  their  predictions  and  the  "Law  of  Reward"  while  the  Brehm- 
Cohen  experiment  contradicted  their  predictions  and  supported  the 
"Theory  of  Conflict." 

A  fourth  group,  the  Control  Condition,  was  given  the  same 
introduction  as  the  experimental  Ss  and  their  opinions  of  the  effect 
of  payment  size  on  attitude  change  were  also  elicited  before  they 
examined  the  stimulus  materials.  They  differed  from  the  experimental 
Ss  only  in  that  they  received  neither  supporting  nor  contradictory 
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4.  Debriefing.  The  debriefing  session  assessed  S'  a  prior  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  experimental  topic  and  provided  an  opportunity  to  explain 
the  deceptions  employed  in  the  experiment .  The ^  was  asked  if  he  knew 
anything  about  cognitive  dissonance  before  participating  in  the  exper¬ 
iment.  If  S  responded  positively,  he  was  asked  to  write  a  brief  def¬ 
inition  which  provided  the  basis  for  eliminating  Ss  from  the  experi¬ 
ment.  Finally,  S_s  were  asked  if  they  were  aware  of  the  deceptions  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  instructions  to  the  experiment.  Since  all  Ss  were  either 
incorrect  or  unaware  of  deceptions,  IS  described  the  purpose  of  the  ex¬ 
periment  and  explained  the  nature  of  the  experimental  deceptions. 

Measures .  Measures  of  information-seeking  and  selective  ex¬ 
posure  were  required  to  test  the  hypotheses  of  the  present  investiga¬ 
tion.  Additional  measures  were  employed  to  ascertain  the  success  of 
the  experimental  manipulations.  In  order  to  assess  the  amount  of 
information-seeking  and  selective  exposure  that  occurred,  three  types 
of  measures  were  constructed:  self  reports  of  interest  and  opinion, 
latency  and  choice  measures,  and  a  multiple  choice  test  of  the  ex¬ 
perimental  topic.  On  Table  2,  the  various  measures  have  been  classi¬ 
fied  by  type  for  each  dependent  variable.  The  description  that  fol¬ 
lows  is  organized  according  to  the  type  of  measure  employed;  that  is, 
the  organization  follows  the  columns  of  Table  2. 

1 .  Self  report  measures .  The  Ss  rated  their  interest  in  reward 
si  ides  (congruent  information)  and  conflict  slides  (discrepant 
information)  on  100  point  scales.  For  example,  Ss  were  instructed 
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Table  2 

ORDER  OF  SLIDE-PAIR  PRESENTATION 


1  .  ,  .  - 

Slide-Pair 

Slide  Title  in 

Slide  Title  in 

Number 

Left  Projector 

Right  Projector 

1 

Description  of  Experiment 

Description  of  Experiment 

2 

Description  of  Experiment 

Description  of  Experiment 

3 

Description  of  Experiment 

Description  of  Experiment 

4 

Description  of  Experiment 

Description  of  Experiment 

5 

Description  of  Experiment 

Description  of  Experiment 

6 

Description  of  Experiment 

Description  of  Experiment 

7 

Description  of  Experiment 

Description  of  Experiment 

8 

Conflict-Definition 

Reward-Definition 

9 

Reward-P  roponent  a 

Conflict-Proponents 

10 

Reward-Proponents 

Conflict-Proponents 

n 

Conflict-Assumptions 

Reward-Assump t ions 

12 

Reward- As sump  tlons 

Conflict-Assumptions 

13 

Conflict-Example 

Reward-Example 

14 

Conflict-Example 

Reward-Example 

15 

Reward-Example 

Conf lict-Example 

16 

Reward-Example 

Conflict-Example 

17 

Conflict-Rationale 

Reward-Rationale 

18 

Reward-Rationale 

Conflict-Rationale 

19 

Conflict-Rationale 

Reward-Rationale 

20 

Conflict-Rationale 

Reward-Rationale 

21 

Reward-Rationale 

Conflict-Rationale 

22 

Rewar d-Fredic  ti ons 

Conflict-Predictions 

23 

Conflict-Predictions 

Reward-Predictions 

24 

Results 

Results 

25 

Results 

Results 

26 

Results 

Results 

27 

Results 

Results 

28 

Results 

Results 

29 

Results 

Results 

30 

Results 

Results 

jt 
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to  respond  to  the  question,  "How  interesting  did  you  find  the  slides 
entitled  'Conflict'?"  by  placing  an  "x"  at  the  point  along  the  scale 
which  represented  their  degree  of  interest.  It  was  assumed  that  in¬ 
terest  in  the  general  topic  was  reflected  in  the  total  ratings  rec 
on  both  the  reward  and  conflict  scales.  The  individual  scales  provided 
a  measure  of  selective  exposure  (i.e.,  the  ,'l's  interest  in  either  re¬ 
ward  or  conflict  slides). 

Typically,  measures  of  selective  exposure  record  the  S/s  in¬ 
tention  to  read  articles  that  either  agree  or  disagree  with  his  exist¬ 
ing  beliefs  (Freedman  and  Sears,  1965).  This  procedure  was  employed 
in  the  present  experiment  by  requiring  J3  to  rate  six  "reprints  from 
psychological  journals"  according  to  his  Interest  in  each  article 
with  "not  interesting"  at  one  extreme  and  "very  interesting"  at  the 
other  (Appendix  D) ,  For  this  purpose ,  a  100  point  scale  was  placed 
below  each  of  the  relatively  simple,  descriptive  titles.  The  two 
articles  supporting  the  reward  explanation  of  attitude  change  were 
balanced  in  form  with  two  articles  upholding  the  conflict  explanation. 
There  were  two  neutral  articles  which  referred  to  attitude  change  with¬ 
out  mentioning  either  the  reward  or  conflict  positions.  Examples  of 
each  type  of  article  are  listed  below. 

Beck,  Ralph  C.  "Reward  and  Reinforcement  Produce  a  Change 
of  Beliefs."  (Congruent  information) 

Lippitt,  Neal  B.  "Attitude  Formation  Processes."  (Neutral 
information) 

Dcbbs,  Charles  R.  "Conflict  ar.d  Dissonance  as  a  Cause  of 
Attitude  Change."  (Discrepant  inf ormation) 

In  order  to  make  the  la9k  of  rating  the  articles  a  credible 
one,  S  was  told  that  additional  data  for  this  experiment  would  be 
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collected  later  in  the  term.  The  _S  was  further  instructed  that  it 
would  be.  necessary  for  him  to  read  a  brief  article  on  the  topic  of 
attitude  change  before  the  additional  data  were  collected.  According¬ 
ly,  S  was  directed  to  select  a  title  from  tne  list  of  six  reprints  by 
rating  hie  ..nturest  in  each.  Furthermore,  S  was  cautioned  that  there 
may  not  be  enough  reprints  for  everyone  to  receive  his  first  or  even 
second  choice;  theretore,  ne  should  be  sure  his  highest  rations  in¬ 
cluded  those  in  which  he  was  most  interested.  Ratings  of  the  two 
conflict  articles,  two  neutral  articles,  and  two  rewrrd  articles  were 
averaged  for  each  S_,  providing  a  measure  of  selective  exposure. 

An  opinion  scale  was  constructed  to  assess  the  success  of  the 
induction  cf  uncertainty.  The  Sa  were  asked  to  indicate  the  extent  to 
which  they  felt  the  conflict  and  reward  slides  were  contradictory 
(i.e.,  the  amount  of  response  competition  they  experienced).  A  100 
point  scale  with  "no  conflict"  at  one  extreme  and  "extreme  conflict" 
at  the  other  was  employed  to  record  the  amount  of  conflict  Ss  felt 
existed  between  the  two  theoretical  positions. 

2.  Measures  of  latency  and  choice  of  discrepant  slides .  The 
Gerbrands  event  recorder  provided  measures  of  the  time  required  to 
select  either  the  reward  or  conflict  slide  (Reaction  Time)  and  the 
time  devoted  to  examination  of  the  chosen  slide  (Examination  Time) . 

The  apacings  of  the  horizontal  slashes  on  the  event  recorder  tape 
were  interpreted  as  measures  of  Reaction  Time  (the  distance  between 
Point  A  and  Point  B  in  Figure  4)  and  Examination  Time  (the  distance 
between  Point  B  and  Point  C  in  Figure  4).  Reaction  and  Examination 
Times  were  computed  by  converting  the  distance  between  horizontal 
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slashes  into  seconds  on  a  scale  on  which  each  1/16  inch  interval  repre¬ 
sented  one  half  of  a  second.  Reaction  Time  was  assumed  to  be  a  measure 
of  response  competition  (Berlyne,  1960)  while  Examination  Time  was 
assumed  to  be  a  measure  of  observation. 

Since  differences  may  exist  between  S's  intention  to  examine 
information  and  his  actual  examination  (Sears,  1968),  two  additional 
measures  of  selective  exposure  were  obtained:  the  Discrepant  Slide 
Choice  and  the  D/E  Ratio.  The  16  pairs  of  congruent  and  discrepant 
slides  afforded  16  opportunities  to  select  or  avoid  discrepant  in¬ 
formation.  Discrepant  Slide  Choice  was  computed  by  determining  whether 
the  first  flash  mark  in  the  event  recorder  tape  (Point  B,  Figure  4) 
represented  a  congruent  slide,  indicating  that  the  discrepant  slide 
remained  on  the  screen.  Since  S_  may  have  selected  the  discrepant 
slide  more  often  than  the  congruent  slide  but  spent  less  time  exam¬ 
ining  it,  a  ratio  was  computed  to  provide  a  measure  of  the  time  J5 
spenc  examining  discrepant  information.  The  D./E  Ratio  consisted  of 
the  following  analysis  of  Examination  Time. 

Discrepant  Time  (Time  spent  examining  only  discrepant 

D/E  Ratio  -  _ _ information) _ 

Examination  Time  (Time  spent  examining  both  congruent 
and  discrepant  information) 

3.  Retention  of  information.  The  Ss'  knowledge  of  the  topic  was 
measured  by  33  multiple  choice  items  (see  Appendix  D) .  This  test  of 
retention  was  scored  to  provide  a  total  test  score  and  part  scores 
for  knowledge  of  congruent  information  (nine  items),  for  knowledge 
of  discrepant  information  (seven  items),  for  knowledge  of  both 
discrepant  and  congruent  information  (seven  items),  and  for  knowledge 
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of  the  results  of  the  Festinger-Carlsmith  investigation  as  depicted 
on  the  slides  (six  items). 

Experiment  II 

The  experimental  materials,  apparatus,  procedures,  and  meas¬ 
ures  for  Experiment  II  were  identical  to  those  of  the  Doubt  Condition 
of  Experiment  I  (see  Figure  2).  The  distinguishing  features  of  Ex¬ 
periment  II  are  described  below. 

Subjg,  ccs .  The  104  Pennsylvania  State  University  undergrad¬ 
uates  who  participated  in  Experiment  II  during  the  summer  and  fall 
terms  of  1969  were  drawn  from  an  introductory  course  in  educational 
psychology  as  well  as  several  other  education  courses.  Of  these 
Ss,  11  were  discarded  for  the  following  reasons:  data  on  individ¬ 
ual  differences  were  unavailable,  prior  knowledge  of  the  experimental 
topic,  and  equipment  malfunction.  In  addition,  three  Ss  were  ran¬ 
domly  dropped  to  maintain  equal  cell  sizes.  For  the  90  Ss  included 
in  the  analyses,  31  were  male  and  59  were  female.  A  total  of  65 
educational  psychology  students  received  credit  toward  their  grade 
by  participating  in  the  experiment;  the  remaining  25  Ss  were  recruited 
during  the  summer  term  from  other  education  courses.  For  14  of  Luese 
Ss ,  participation  in  the  experiment  was  included  as  a  part  of  their 
course  requirements;  the  remaining  11  Ss  were  not  required  to  par¬ 
ticipate  nor  did  they  receive  compensation. 

Randomization  procedures  for  the  summer  differed  from  those 
of  the  fall.  During  the  summer ,  Ss  from  courses  other  than  educational. 
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psychology  were  assigned  to  the  High  Confidence  (12  Ss)  and  Low  Confi¬ 
dence  (13  Ss)  Conditions.  However,  Ss  recruited  from  the  introductory 
course  in  educational  psychology  were  assigned  to  the  Doubt  Condition 
(i.e.,  the  control  for  Experiment  II)  as  a  part  of  the  randomization 
procedures  for  Experiment  I.  During  the  fall  term,  when  all  Ss  were 
drawn  from  the  educational  psychology  course,  they  were  assigned  pro¬ 
portionately  to  the  six  conditions  which  comprised  the  two  experiments. 
A~oordingly ,  rsuduwxiaLlon  was  recycled  after  each  assignment  of  nine 
S_s.  The  Incongruity,  Certainty,  and  Control  Conditions  of  Experiment  I 
each  received  one  while  two  Ss  were  assigned  to  the  Doubt,  High 
Confidence,  and  Low  Confidence  Conditions. 

Measures .  A  concern  in  Experiment  II  was  the  effect  of  the 
interaction  between  aptitude  and  treatment  on  information-seeking. 
Accordingly,  the  Dogmatism  Scale,  Form  E  (Rokeach,  1960),  the  Scale 
of  Tolerance-Intolerance  of  Ambiguity  (Budner,  1962),  and  an  Uncer¬ 
tainty  Scale  specifically  designed  for  the  purpose  of  this  experi¬ 
ment  (see  Appendix  A)  were  administered  to  the  Ss,  These  rests  were 
selected  because  of  the  hypothesized  lelationship  between  the  con¬ 
structs  each  is  assumed  to  measure  and  the  dependent  variable  of 
information-seeking . 

The  Uncertainty  ScaJe,  in  particular,  was  designed  to  measure 
the  amount  of  response  competition  generated  by  S3  when  faced  with  a 
problematic  situation.  Specifically,  it  was  assumed  that  Ss  who  were 
"completely  certain"  of  one  of  two  equally  wrong  choices  regarding  a 


variety  of  topics  such  as  the  relative  size  of  the  American  and  Rus¬ 
sian  populations  would  also  be  certain  of  their  point  of  view  regard¬ 
ing  the  experimental  topic,  of  this  study,  i.e.,  the  effect  of  reward 
on  attitude  change.  The  scale  included  items  which,  were  constructed 
to  represent  the  experimental  situation  of  the  Doubt  Treatment  (e.g„, 
Given  two  messages  from  equally  reliable  sources,  I'd  rather  srudy 
details  of  the  one  that  is  similar  to  my  position.  To  what  extent  do 
you  agree?).  Thus,  the  Uncertainty  Scale  was  task-specific  in  that  it 
required  Ss  to  behave  in  a  manner  similar  to  the  requirements  of  the 
experimental  conditions. 

Procedures .  Manipulation  of  confidence  occurred  before  £s 
were  presented  with  the  supportive  or  contradictory  evidence  which 
comprised  the  Doubt  manipulation.  As  indicated  in  the  description 
of  the  procedures  for  Experiment  I,  the  induction  of  High  and  Low 
Confidence  was  achieved  by  the  administration  of  a  test  supposedly 
designed  to  measure  "intuitive  understanding  of  attitude  change." 

The  "test"  consisted  of  three  hypothetical  situations  which  were 
presented  as  actual  experiments  on  attitude  change  reported  in  psy¬ 
chological  journals  (see  Appendix  B).  Brief  descriptions  of  the 
’’experiments"  were  read  aloud  to  each  who  was  also  given  two  al¬ 
ternate  outcomes  and  instructed  to  predict  the  correct  one.  The  sit¬ 
uations  were  sufficiently  ambiguous  that  either  alternative  could 
be  considered  correct.  High  Confidence  Ss  were  told,  that  they  were 
correct  on  all  three  questions.  Low  Confidence  Sr.  were  informed 
that  their  first  answer  was  correct,  but:  that  they  missed  the  last 
two  "important"  questions 
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During  the  testing  session  a  bogus  "Matrix  for  Computing  In¬ 
tuitive  Test  Scores"  was  placed  in  S/s  view  (see  Appendix  B).  After 
answering  all  the  questions,  this  form  was  used  to  "compute"  S/s  per¬ 
centile  rank.  High  Confidence  Ss  were  reported  to  be  in  the  93rd 
percentile  while  Low  Confidence  Ss  were  reported  to  be  in  the  11th  per¬ 
centile. 

The  overall  effects  of  the  Confidence  Treatments  (High  Con¬ 
fidence,  Doubt,  and  Low  Confidence)  on  selective  exposure  were  tested 
by  a  single  factor  ane  y»is  of  variance.  In  order  to  test  the  inter¬ 
action  between  dogmatism  and  Cc  iidence  on  measures  of  selective  ex¬ 
posure,  a  regression  analysis  was  conducted.  Finally,  correlations 
between  dogmatism,  intolerance  of  ambiguity,  and  subjective  uncer¬ 
tainty  and  the  deperdent  measures  of  selective  exposure  were  computed. 


i 
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CHAPTER  V 


RESULTS 

The  findings  of  Experiment  I  and  Experiment  II  are  presented 
separately  and  related  to  relevant  hypotheses. 

Experiment  1^ 

An  Z,nav  test  of  the  assumption  of  homogeneity  of  variance 

for  the  four  conditions  of  Experiment  1  was  made  for  each  dependent 

variable.  The  largest  number  of  Ss  in  the  treatment  groups  (n  -  30) 

was  used  in  determining  the  degrees  of  freedom,  thereby  providing  a 

positive  bias.  The  (£  <  ,05)  level  of  significance  was  exceeded  only 

for  measures  of  Examination  Time  (F  (3,71)  *  4,62)  and  knowledge  of 

-max 

congruent  information  (Fn)flv  (3,71)  -  2.78).  Departures  of  this  magni¬ 
tude  from  ths  assumption  of  homogeneity  were  not  considered  sufficiently 
great  to  seriously  affect  the  sampling  distribution  of  tne  JF  statis¬ 
tic  (Wlmer,  1962). 

In  order  to  determine  the  success  of  the  experimental  manipu¬ 
lations,  Ss  were  instructed  to  rate  the  amount  of  conflict  present  in 
pairs  of  slides  showing  congruent  and  discrepant  information.  The 
analysis  of  variance  of  responses  on  the  self  report  measures  of 
induction  yielded  F(3, 71)  «  2.04,  £  >  .05.  The  means  for  the  groups 
represented  in  this  analysis  are  summarized  in  Table  3,  Although  the 
overall  analysis  indicated  that  the  differences  were  not  significant 
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Table  3 

INDUCTION  OF  EXPERIMENTAL  MANIPULATIONS:  MEANS  AND  STANDARD 
DEVIATIONS  FOR  AMOUNT  OF  CONFLICT  REPORTED  BETWEEN 
SLIDES  OF  EACH  SET  AND  REACTION  TIME  FOR  THE 
16  SEGMENT  II  SLIDE-PAIRS 


Experimental  Condition 


Kind  of  Measure 

Incongruity 
(n  -  15) 

Doubt 
(n  -  30) 

Control 
(n  -  15) 

Certainty 
(n  -  15) 

value 

Reported  Conflict  X 
(100  point  scale)  SD 

74.80 

21.31 

74.10 

21.41 

59.33 

19.00 

58.47 

24.83 

2.02 

Reaction  Time  X 

(in  seconds  for  SD 

16  slide-pairs) 

155.73 

95.12 

235.25 

148.43 

165.47 

112.05 

184.80 

113.51 

1.82 
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at  the  traditionally  accepted  level  of  (£  -  .05),  the  data  shown  in 
that  table  are  in  the  expected  direction,  suggesting  successful  induc¬ 
tion  of  the  experimental  manipulations.  In  both  uncertainty  conditions 
(X  “  74.80  for  Incongruity  and  X  “  74.10  for  Doubt)  S_a  reported  great¬ 
er  conflict  between  congruent  and  discrepant  slides  than  Control  jSs 
(X  “  69.33),  while  Ss  in  the  Certainty  Condition  (X  *  58.47)  reported 
leas  conflict.  The  findings  regarding  Reaction  Time  (Table  3)  as  a 
measure  of  response  competition  and,  thus,  uncertainty,  were  neither 
reliable  nor  in  the  expected  direction,  although  Reaction  Time  for 
the  Doubt  Condition  was  the  greatest. 

Hypothesis  _I:  Uncertainty  is  directly  related  to  the  tendency 
to  initiate  and  maintain  information-seeking  behavior  with  consequent 
increases  in  acquisition  of  knowledge .  Findings  relevant  to  Hypothesis 
I  are  displayed  on  Table  4.  They  are  based  on  measures  of  interest, 
examination,  and  knowledge  acquisition.  The  measure  of  general  inter¬ 
est  in  task-relevant  information  was  obtained  by  summing  interest 
reported  in  congruent  and  discrepant  slides.  Although  the  Doubt  Con¬ 
dition  ratings,  as  predicted,  were  highest  (X  »  132.10),  the  relatively 
high  ratings  of  the  Certainty  Condition  (X  ■  126.47)  and  the  low  rat¬ 
ings  of  the  Incongruity  Condition  (X  *■  116.27)  were  not  consistent 
with  the  expectations  of  Hypothesis  I.  The  differences  among  these 
means  were  not  reliable  (p  >  .05)  according  to  the  sin;  ■  factor 
analysis  of  variance  which  was  conducted. 

The  analysis  of  variance  of  Examination  Time  devoted  to  slides 
pairing  congruent  and  discrepant  information  (Segment  II  slides) 
yielded  F  (3,71)  -  3.46,  £  <  .025.  In  both  uncertainty  conditions 
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Table  4 

MEANS  AND  STANDARD  DEVIATIONS  FOR  AMOUNT  OF  INTEREST, 
EXAMINATION,  AND  ACQUISITION  OF  KNOWLEDGE 


Experimental  Condition 


Kind  of  Measure 

Incongruity 
(n  -  15) 

Doubt 
(n  -  30) 

Control 
(n  -  15) 

Certainty 
(n  -  15) 

F 

valuea 

Interest  in  con-  X 
gruent  and  dis~  SD 
crepant  slides 
(200  point  scale) 

116.27 

22.17 

132.10 

30.38 

124.73 

35.65 

126.47 

23.21 

1.02 

Examination  time  X 
for  pairs  of  con-  SD 
gruent  and  discre¬ 
pant  slides  (in 
seconds) 

158.33 

55.88 

126.98 

70.21 

101.70 

66.67 

93.50 

35.01 

3-46* 

Examination  time  X 
for  pairs  describ-  SD 
ing  Festinger- 
Carl8mith  results 
(in  seconds) 

97.17 

34.10 

89.32 

46.27 

81.97 

25.67 

78.20 

25.62 

.79 

Test  Score  X 

(items  correct)  SD 

18.67 

4.03 

20.47 

3.45 

17.40 

3.40 

14.93 

3.95 

8.05** 

Test  Sub-score  X 

for  Festlnger-  SD 

Carlsmith  results 

4.13 

1.36 

3.57 

1.07 

3.07 

1.28 

3.27 

1.10 

2.33 

(items  correct) 


aF  value  of  2,74  for  j>  “  -05 
*  p  <  .  0.5 


**  p  <  .01 
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(X  ■*  126.98  for  Doubt  and  X  ■  158.33  for  Incongruity),  Ss  spent  more 
time  than  those  in  the  Control  Condition  (X  -  101.70)  examining  the 
slide  they  selected  as  more  Interesting  while  Ss  in  the  Certainty  Con¬ 
dition  (X  “  93.50)  spent  less  time  than  the  Control  Ss.  In  order  to 
test  pairwise  differences  among  the  means,  Dunn's  relatively  stringent 
a  priori  procedures  were  used  in  this  and  other  analyses.  The  use  of 
311  a  priori  test  was  justified  by  the  directional  nature  of  the  hypo¬ 
theses.  Dunn's  procedure  was  selected  because  it  permitted  non-ortho- 
gonal  comparisons  among  groups  of  unequal  size  and  because  of  the  pro¬ 
tection  it  afforded  against  Type  I  errors  (Kirk,  1968),  The  results 
obtained  from  the  analysis  based  on  Dunn's  procedure  indicated  that 
Examination  Times  for  the  Incongruity  Condition  were  significantly 
longer  than  those  for  the  Certainty  Condition.  The  examination  of 
pairs  of  Identical  slides  which  depicted  the  results  of  the  Festinger- 
Carlsmlth  experiment  (Segment  III  slides)  was  similar  to  the  Examina¬ 
tion  Times  for  Segment  II,  but  the  differences  in  this  case  were  not 
significant  (£  >  .05).  The  means  of  the  Incongruity,  Doubt,  Control, 
and  Certainty  Conditions  were  X  -  97.17,  X  “  89.32,  X  *»  81  97,  and 
X  »  78.20  respectively. 

The  analysis  of  data  provided  by  the  multiple  choice  test  of 
the  experimental  topic  yielded  F_  (3,71)  -  8.05,  £  >.  .001,  suggesting 
a  tendency  for  uncertain  Ss  to  acquire  more  task-relevant  information 
than  Certain  Ss .  The  test  scores  for  the  Ss  in  the  two  uncertainty 
conditions  (X  <■  20.47  for  Doubt  and  X  -  18.76  for  Incongruity)  were 
higher  than  the  Control  (X  -  17.40)  and  the  Certainty  Conditions 
(X  *  14.93).  Both  the  Doubt  and  the  Incongruity  Conditions  had 
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higher  scores  than  the  Certainty  Condition  (p  <  .05)  according  to 
Dunn's  procedures. 

In  summary,  the  results  obtained  from  self  report  measures 
of  interest  were  unreliable  and,  except  for  the  high  ratings  of  inter¬ 
est  in  the  Doubt  Condition,  the  findings  were  not  in  the  predicted 
direction.  However,  the  S_s '  observational  behavior  was  consistent 
with  Hypothesis  I.  This  was  particularly  true  for  Segment  II  slides 
which  contained  information  explaining  the  congruent  and  discrepant 
beliefs.  The  direction  of  the  differences  among  the  means  for  the 
test  scores  was  similar  to  the  direction  obtained  for  measures  of  Ex¬ 
amination  Time,  implying  additional  support  for  Hypothesis  I.  In  fact, 
the  test  score  results  offered  stronger  support  for  Hypothesis  I  in 
that  both  uncertainty  conditions  differed  significantly  from  the  Cer¬ 
tainty  Condition. 

Hypothesis  II;  Uncertainty  is  directly  related  to  the  tendency 
to  seek  information  about  a  position  discrepant  to  one's  own  beliefs , 
and  as  ji  consequence  to  increases  in  acquisition  of  knowledge  about 
the  discrepant  position.  Selective  exposure  was  measured  by  the  se¬ 
lection  of  articles  for  future  reading  which  agreed  (congruent)  or 
disagreed  (discrepant)  with  S/s  existing  beliefs,  the  interest  reported 
in  congruent  or  discrepant  slides,  the  Discrepant  Slide  Choice  (DSC), 
the  time  spent  examining  discrepant  slides  (D/E  Ratio),  and  finally, 
the  acquisition  of  information  about  the  congruent  or  discrepant  posi¬ 
tions.  The  findings  obtained  by  each  dependent  measure  will  be  ex¬ 


amined  in  turn. 
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The  data  displayed  on  Table  5  summarizes  the  ratings  of  in¬ 
terest  in  reading  articles  which  are  congruent  or  discrepant  with  a 
belief  _S  holds  or  which  are  unrelated  to  that  belief  (i.e.,  neutral 
articles).  Since  neutral  articles  neither  supported  nor  contradicted 
S' a  existing  beliefs,  there  was  no  reason  to  expect  differences  in  the 
ratings  of  these  articles  across  treatments.  A  single  factor  analysis 
of  variance  yielded  no  significant  differences  among  the  treatment 
groups  (£  >  .05).  However,  congruent  articles  tended  to  be  rated  more 
interesting  by  Certainty  Ss  (X  «  77.33)  than  by  uncertain  Ss  (X  ■  61.07 
for  Incongruity  and  X  *  68.40  for  Doubt).  A  single  factor  analysis  of 
variance  for  the  selection  of  congruent  articles  yielded  (3,71) 

■  3.65,  £  <  .025.  Discrepant  articles  tended  to  be  rated  more  inter¬ 
esting  by  £s  in  the  Incongruity  (X  *  70.73)  and  Doubt  Conditions 
(X  -  67.53)  than  by  Ss  in  the  Certainty  Condition  (X  *  59.53),  although 
these  differences  were  less  reliable  (I?  (3,71)  -  1.74,  £  >  .05)  than 
those  for  congruent  articles.  These  findings,  which  were  consistent 
with  Hypothesis  II,  implied  an  interaction  between  type  of  article 
and  level  of  uncertainty. 

In  order  to  specifically  test  the  hypothesized  disordinal 
interaction  a  procedure  described  by  Hays  (1963,  p.  465)  was  used  as 
follows : 

t  .  Itgn  -  lR12)  -  <+^21  +  1*22) 

/  cr 

f  MS  ...(£—) 

error  within  n 

where  "X"  represents  the  mean  for  the  groups  included  In  the  com¬ 
parison,  "C"  represents  the  coefficient,  and  "n"  the  number  of 
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Table  5 

MEANS  AND  STANDARD  DEVIATIONS  FOR  SELF  REPORT  RATING 
GF  CONGRUENT,  NEUTRAL,  AND  DISCREPANT  ARTICLES 

(100  Point  Scale  was  Used) 


Kind  of  Article 

Experimental 

Condition 

Incongruity 
(n  -  15) 

Doubt 
(n  -  30) 

Certainty 
(n  -  15) 

Control 
(n  -  15) 

Congruent  X 

61.07 

68.40 

77.33 

74.67 

SD 

19.27 

14.60 

13.24 

11.31 

Neutral  X 

66.20 

63.37 

59.60 

60.33 

SD 

20.91 

20.27 

15 . 70 

13.33 

Discrepant  X 

70.73 

67.53 

59.53 

56.73 

SD 

23.15 

20.53 

21.69 

13.79 

F 

Value 


3.65* 


.41 


1.  74 


*  p  <  .05. 


i 
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observations  in  each  group. 

The  results  of  this  analysis  yielded  £(142)  ■  16.44, 

£  <  .001  which  offered  explicit  support  for  the  prediction  of  a 
disordinal  interaction  (see  Figure  5a).  In  order  to  determine  the 
locus  of  the  interaction,  £  tests  of  the  differences  between  means 
were  conducted.  The  analysis  of  preferences  for  congruent  or  dis- 
crepant  articles  in  the  Certainty  Condition  yielded  r(71)  ”  2.53, 

£  <  .02,  in  which  congruent  articles  were  rated  higher  than  discre¬ 
pant  articles.  An  analysis  of  the  difference  between  conditions  in 
their  preference  for  congruent  information  yielded  £(142)  «  2.58, 

£  <  .02,  suggesting  that  Ss  in  the  Certainty  Condition  rated  congru¬ 
ent  articles  higher  than  those  in  the  Incongruity  Condition. 

These  data  imply  that  the  effect  of  incongruity  is  to  direct 
information  seeking,  expressed  in  the  choice  of  intended  reading,  away 
from  congruent  information  and  toward  discrepant  information  while  cer¬ 
tainty  has  the  opposite  effect.  There  were  no  such  strong  directional 
effects  in  the  Doubt  Condition,  where  relatively  high  Interest  was  re¬ 
ported  for  the  selection  of  articles  which  were  both  congruent  and  dis¬ 
crepant  with  the  £'s  initial  position.  These  effects  may  be  seen  in 
the  means  summarized  in  Table  5.  Furthermore,  while  interest  in  con¬ 
gruent  and  discrepant  articles  varied  according  to  experimental  treat¬ 
ments,  there  were  no  differences  among  the  conditions  in  the  selection 
of  neutral  articles. 

Analyses  of  reported  interest  in  slides  which  contained  infor¬ 
mation  congruent  or  discrepant  with  £'s  existing  beliefs  yielded  re¬ 
sults  consistent  with  daea  regarding  the  selection  of  articles.  These 
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data  ars  summarized  in  Table.  6.  An  analysis  of  variance  of  Interest 
in  congruent  slides  yielded  F  (3,71)  m  5.98,  £  <  .005,  in  which  Cer¬ 
tainty  _S_s  (X  »  75.13)  rated  the  congruent  slides  higher  then  Incongru¬ 
ity  Ss  (X  "  43.00).  A  similar  analysis  of  interest  in  discrepant 
slides  yielded  F  (3,71)  '  3.58,  £  <  .025  in  wnich  Incongruity  Ss 
(X  “  79.93)  rated  discrepant  slides  higher  han  Certainty  Ss  (X  »  51.33). 

Using  the  procedures  described  above  (Hays,  .196?),  a  specific 
analysis  was  made  of  the  hypothesized  interaction  between  treatments 
(Incongruity  and  Certainty)  and  interest  (congruent  or  discrepant 
slides).  This  analysis  yielded  1.(71)  “  11.61,  £  <  .001.  These  find¬ 
ings,  which  implied  support  for  Hypothesis  II,  are  displayed  in  Figure 
5b,  Furthermore,  all  t  tests  of  the  differences  between  the  extreme 
points  of  the  interaction  were  significant.  The  analvsis  of  interest 
in  congruent  slides  yielded  £(71)  *  3.23,  £  <  .01,  Implying  higher 
ratings  of  interest  in  the  Incongruity  than  in  the  Certainty  Condi¬ 
tions.  The  analysis  of  interest  in  discrepant  slides  yielded  £(71) 

*  2.88,  £  <■  .01,  Imply  Lng  that  the  discrepant  slides  wore  of  more  in¬ 
terest  to  £s  in  the  Incongruity  Condition  than  to  those  in  the  Cer¬ 
tainty  Condition.  An  analysis  was  made  to  determine  whether  Ss  in 
the  Incongruity  Condition  preferred  one  type  of  slide  over  the  other. 

This  analysis  yielded  £(71)  -  4.52,  p  .001,  implying  a  preference 
for  discrepant  slides.  A  similar  analysis  of  the  Certainty  Condition 
yielded  £(71)  ■  2.91,  p  <  .01,  implying  preference  for  congruent 
slides . 

Data  obtained  by  the  Discrepant  Slide  Choice  (DSC)  and  D/E 
Ratio  measures  are  s-iinmarized  in  Table  7.  The  DSC  provided  Sis  with 
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Table  6  t 

| 

MEANS  AND  STANDARD  DEVIATIONS  FOE  SELF  REPORT  j 

INTEREST  IN  CONGRUENT  AND  DISCREPANT  SLIDES 

(ICO  Poin*.  Scale  Wan  Used) 


Experimental  Ccriicion 


Kind  of 

Slide 

Incongruity 
(n  -  15) 

Doubt 
(n  m  30) 

Certainty 
0*.  •■*  1;) 

Corn,  rol 
(n  »  15) 

F 

value 

Congruent 

X 

'  3 . 00 

63.40 

/5  < )  3 

63.47 

5.39** 

SD 

26.99 

24.81 

13 , 94 

16.69 

Discrepant 

X 

79.93 

68.70 

51  o  33 

55.27 

3.58* 

SD 

29.87 

25.06 

27.74 

?8.34 

*  g  <  .05 


Table  7 

MEANS  AND  STANDARD  DEVIATIONS  FOR 
CHOICE  ND  EXAMINATION  OF  DISCREPANT  SLIDES 


Experimental  Condition 


Kind  of  Measure 

Incongruity 

Doubt 

Cotitrol 

Certainty 

F 

(n  K  15) 

(n  ■  30) 

(n  -  15) 

(n  -  15) 

value 

Choice  of  Diacre- 

X 

12.07 

6.43 

6.20 

5.26 

5.50* 

pant  Slides 

SD 

4.95 

5.49 

4.53 

5.36 

D/E  Ratio 

X 

.76 

.40 

.36 

.34 

5.28* 

cD 

.31 

.36 

.29 

.35 

4  £  <  .01 
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16  opportunities  to  select  a  congruent  or  discrepant  slid' .  The 
analysis  of  the  selection  of  discrepant  slides  yielded  _F  (3,71)  *  5.50, 
£  <  .005  and  the  analysis  of  the  D/E  Ratio  or  time  spent  examining  dis¬ 
crepant  slides  yielded  F_  (3,71)  =■  5.28,  £  <•  .01.  The  differences 
among  the  means  were  in  the  predicted  direction  and  consistent  with 
the  findings  based  cn  interest  scales.  The  greatest  DSC  (X  *  12.07) 
and  D/E  Ratio  (X  “  .76)  occurred  in  the  Incongruity  Condition  while 
the  smallest  DSC  (X  =*  5.26)  and  D/E  Ratio  (X  *  .34)  were  obtained  in 
the  Certainty  Condition.  Analyses  of  pairwise  comparisons  of  both 
measures  using  Dunn’s  procedures,  indicated  that  each  treatment  mean 
differed  from  the  Incongruity  Treatment  (£  <  .05)  while  none  of  the 
remaining  treatments  differed  significantly  from  etch  other. 

The  scores  from  three  sections  of  the  multiple  choice  test  of 
the  experimental  materials  were  converted  to  percentages  to  permit 
comparison.  They  are  summarized  in  Table  8.  The  analysis  of  variance 
for  scores  on  the  seven-item  set  of  questions  requiring  both  congru¬ 
ent  and  discrepant  information  yielded  _F  (3,71)  •  2.88,  £  <  .05.  The 
scores  of  the  Doubt  Condition  (X  ■  60.47),  as  predicted,  were  higher 
than  the  other  experimental  treatments  (X  *  52.33  for  Incongruity  and 
X  *  57.13  for  Certainty).  An  analysis  of  pairwise  comparisons  using 
Dunn’s  procedures  revealed  that  none  of  these  differences  was  signifi¬ 
cant.  Analysis  of  the  nine-item  set  which  measured  retention  of  con¬ 
gruent  information  yielded  F  (3,71)  «  3.31,  p  <  .05  in  which  Certainty 
Sr.  (X  *  59.20)  had  higher  scores  than  Incongruity  Sa  (X  «*  45.13).  In 
contrast,  the  analysis  of  the  seven-item  set  which  measured  retention 
oi  discrepant  information  yielded  £  (3,71)  «*  7,98,  p  *  .00.1  in  which 
Incongruity  5s  (X  «  67.60)  scored  highet  than  Certainty  Ss  (X  »  37.07). 


Table  8 


MEANS  AND  STANDARD  DEVIATIONS  FOR  PERCENTAGE  OF 
TEST  ITEMS  CORRECT  FOR  SUB-SCORES  REQUIRING  KNOWLEDGE 
OF  CONGRUENT,  DISCREPANT,  AND  BOTH  CONGRUENT 
AND  DISCREPANT  INFORMATION 


Experimental 

Condition 

Kind  of  Test  Item  Incongruity  Doubt 

Certainty 

Control  F 

(n  «  15)  (n  ■  30) 

(n  «■  15) 

(n  *  15)  value 

Required  congruent 
information 
(n  -  9) 

A 

SD 

45.13 

20.97 

62.63 

19.42 

59.20 

25.99 

48.07 

15.22 

3.31* 

Required  congruent 
and  discrepant  in¬ 
formation  (n  «  7) 

X 

SD 

52.33 

19.10 

60.47 

23.63 

57.13 

22.23 

41.00 

17.66 

2.88* 

Required  discre¬ 
pant  Information 

X 

SD 

67.60 

20.54 

64.80 

21.73 

37 . 07 
25.07 

41.93 
25.  52 

7.98** 

(n  *  7) 


*  p  <  .05 

**  p  <  .01 
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Since  these  results  Implied  an  Interaction  between  levels  of 
uncertainty  and  kind  of  information  retained,  an  analysis  was  made  us¬ 
ing  the  procedures  described  above  (Hays,  1963).  This  analysis  yielded 
£(142)  -  10.81,  £  <  .001,  suggesting  support  for  Hypothesis  II,  The 
relationship  among  these  variables  is  presented  in  Figure  5c.  In  or¬ 
der  to  identify  which  relationships  in  the  interaction  were  significant, 
£  tests  of  differences  between  the  extreme  points  were  made.  In  the 
analysis  of  retention  of  congruent  information,  which  yielded  £(142) 

-  1.81,  £  <  .10,  the  mean  of  the  Incongruity  Condition  was  lower  than 
that  of  the  Certainty  Condition.  The  analysis  of  the  retention  of 
discrepant  information  yielded  t(142)  ■  3.93,  £  <•  .001.  In  contrast 
to  the  retention  of  congruent  information,  the  mean  for  retention  of 
discrepant  information  in  the  Incongruity  Condition  was  higher  than  that 
of  the  Certainty  Condition.  An  analysis  was  made  to  determine  whether 
Ss  in  the  Incongruity  Condition  retained  more  congruent  or  discrepant 
information.  This  analysis  yielded  £(71)  *»  2.75,  £  <  .01,  in  which 
more  discrepant  information  was  retained  than  congruent  informal  ion. 

A  similar  analysis  of  the  Certainty  Condition  yielded  £(71)  ■  2.70, 

£  <  .01,  in  which  more  congruent  information  was  retained  than  discre¬ 
pant  information. 

In  summary.  Incongruity  and  Certainty  were  inversely  related  to 
the  eelectlon,  examination,  and  acquisition  of  congruent  and  discrepant 
information.  According  to  the  above  findings,  when  an  individual  was 
faced  with  stimulus  conditions  which  were  incongruouo,  hi-’  seeking 
and  acquisition  of  knowledge  were  directed  toward  discrepant  informa¬ 
tion.  When  the  stimulus  conditions  were  certain,  he  tended  to  seek  and 
acquire  congruent  Information.  The  effect  of  doubt  was  1«  >s  directional 
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and  more  "balanced"  in  that  it  tended  to  produce  relatively  high  levels 
of  interest  and  acquisition.  The  findings  obtained  from  all  measures 
of  selective  exposure  were  consistent  in  the  support  they  implied  for 
Hypothesis  II. 

Experiment  II 

The  £jnax  teats  of  the  assumptions  of  homogeneity  of  variance 
were  made  for  each  dependent  measure  of  Experiment  II.  In  no  case  waa 
the  ratio  signiflclant  (j>  <  .05),  thus,  the  assumption  of  homogeneity 
was  considered  met. 

In  order  to  determine  the  success  of  the  experimental  manipu¬ 
lations,  Ss  were  asked  to  describe  the  confidence  they  had  in  their 
ability  to  make  judgements  on  the  topic  of  the  experimental  materials. 
The  Ss  rated  their  confidence  immediately  after  the  confidence  manipu¬ 
lation  but  before  the  examination  of  the  slides  and  again  at  the  end 
of  the  experiment.  Their  ratings  are  summarized  in  Table  9.  An  analy¬ 
sis  of  the  differences  among  the  groups  for  the  first  rating  of  confi¬ 
dence  yielded  F_  (2,8  7)  41.84,  £  <  .001.  Multiple  comparisons  re¬ 

vealed  significant  differences  (£  <  .05)  between  the  Control  (X  »  66.63) 
and  the  High  Confidence  Condition  (X  -  80.37)  and  the  Control  and  the 
Low  Confidence  Condition  (X  -  41.53).  The  analysis  of  the  post- 
experimental  confidence  measure  yielded  F.  (2,87)  «  10.34,  £  <  .001. 

A  pairwise  comparison  between  the  means  revealed  that  High  Confidence 
Ss  (X  *  81.43)  maintained  their  hign  degree  of  assurance,  while  Low 
Confidence  Ss  (X  *•  63.50)  raised  their  confidence  to  a  level  equal 
to  that  of  the  Control  Ss  (X  •  63.57).  These  data  imply  that  while 
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Table  9 

KEANS  AND  STANDARD  DEVIATIONS  FOR  AMOUNT  OF 
CONFIDENCE  REPORTED  BEFORE  AND  AFTER 
EXAMINATION  OF  SLIDE-PAIRS 
(Ratings  made  on  100  point  Scale) 


Experimental  Condition 


Kind  Rating 

High 

Doubt 

Low 

F 

Confidence 

(Control) 

Confidence 

value 

(n  ■  30) 

(n  -  30) 

(n  -  30) 

Confidence  before 

X 

80.37 

66.63 

41.53 

42.84* 

examining  slides 

SD 

9.74 

16.23 

21.81 

Confidence  after 

X 

81.43 

63.57 

63.50 

10.34* 

examining  slides 

SD 

12.86 

18.22 

20.78 

*  £  <  .01 
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the  differences  in  confidence  were  more  extreme  at  the  outset  of  the 
experiment,  the  experimental  induction  was  maintained  throughout  _S' s 
experience  in  the  experiment. 

Hypothesis  III :  High  confidence  is  directly  related  to  the 
examination  and  acquisition  of  knowledge  about  discrepant  information. 
The  findings  obtained  by  all  measures  of  selective  exposure  provided 
little.  If  any,  endorsement  of  this  hypothesis.  These  data  are  summar¬ 
ized  on  Tables  10,  11,  12,  and  13.  According  to  analyses  based  on 
self  reports  of  interest  in  articles  or  slides,  there  were  no  signifi¬ 
cant  differences  (jj  >  .05)  in  selective  exposure  to  congruent  or  dis¬ 
crepant  information.  In  the  one  instance  in  which  significance  was 
approached,  i,e.,  in  the  analysis  of  interest  in  congruent  slides 
which  yielded  F_  (2,87)  ■  2.75,  ]3  <  .10,  High  Confidence  Ss  reported 
higher  ratings  (X  •  74.33)  than  Low  Confidence  ^s  (X  «  59.73)  contrary 
to  the  expectations  cf  Hypothesis  III. 

The  selection  of  discrepant  slides  (DSC)  and  the  time  spent 
examining  them  (D/E  Ratio)  did  not  differ  across  treatment  groups. 

An  analysis  of  the  acquisition  of  discrepant  information  yielded 
]?  (2,87)  *  4.23,  £  <  .025,  and  another  on  the  retention  of  knowledge 
requiring  both  congruent  and  discrepant  information  yielded  F  (2,87) 

■  3.28,  £  <  .05.  However,  these  differences  are  due  to  variations 
of  both  confidence  conditions  from  the  Control  Condition  rather  than 
any  differences  between  the  confidence  conditions  themselves  (Table  13). 
Thus,  the  direction  of  the  differences  offer  no  support  for  Hypothesis 


III. 
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Table  10 

MEANS  AND  STANDARD  DEVIATIONS  FOR  SELECTION 
OF  CONGRUENT,  NEUTRAL,  AND  DISCREPANT  ARTICLES 
(Ratings  Made  on  100  Point  Scale) 


Experimental  Condition 


Kind  of 

Article 

High 

Doubt 

Low 

F 

Confidence 

(Control) 

Confidence 

value 

(n  ■  30) 

(n  -  30) 

(n  ”>30) 

Congruent 

X 

70.97 

68.40 

64.67 

.81 

SD 

20,60 

14.60 

21.62 

Neutral 

X 

69.30 

63.37 

63.50 

.75 

SD 

17.64 

20.27 

21.25 

Discrepant 

X 

68.03 

67.53 

65.17 

SD 

15.89 

20.53 

17.74 

•  <£.  X 
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Table  11 

MEANS  AND  STANDARD  DEVIATIONS  FOR  REPORTED  INTEREST 
IN  CONGRUENT  AND  DISCREPANT  SI, IDES 
(Ratings  Made  on  100  Point  Scale) 


Experimental  Condition 


Kind  of  Slide 

High 

Doubt 

Lew 

F 

Confidence 

(Control) 

Confidence 

value 

(n  -  30) 

(u  “  30) 

(n  -  30) 

Congruent 

X 

74.33 

63.40 

59.73 

2.75 

SD 

24.96 

24.81 

25.47 

Discrepant 

X 

67.33 

68.70 

59.50 

1.06 

SD 

27.32 

25.07 

26.79 

Table  12 


MEANS  AND  ST.'  JDARD  DEVIATIONS  FOR 
CHOICE  AND  EXAMINATION  OF  DIFCREPANT  SLIDES 


"  ■  11  "  "  1  T  "lr"1"  "  11  "  "*  "  1  ■*'  *' — 

Exper 

imental  Condi 

Cion 

Measure 

High 

L  >ubt 

Low 

F 

Confidence 

(Cl  .  trol) 

Confidence 

Value 

(n  -  30) 

(n  -  30) 

(n  -  30) 

Discrepant  Slide 

X 

6.60 

6.43 

3.00 

.74 

Choice 

SD 

5.24 

5.49 

5.69 

D/E  Ratio 

X 

.41 

.40 

.52 

CO 

Li'i 

SD 

.34 

.36 

.36 

JUKI! 


. .  ,m 


Table  13 

MEANS  AND  STANDARD  DEVIATIONS  FOR  NUMBER  OF  ITEMS 
CORRECT  REQUIRING  KNOWLEDGE  OF  CONGRUENT, 
DISCREPANT,  OR  BOTH  CONGRUENT  AND  DISCREPANT  INFORMATION 


Experimental  Condition 


Kind  of  Test 

Itea 

High 

Doubt 

Low 

Confidence 

(Control) 

Confidence 

(n  -  30) 

(n  ■  30) 

(n  -  30) 

Required  congru¬ 

X 

4,97 

5.63 

5.47 

ent  information 
(n  -  9) 

SD 

1.81 

1.73 

1.53 

Requi  ed  congru¬ 

X 

3.33 

4.23 

3.33 

ent  and  discrep¬ 
ant  information 
(n  -  7) 

SD 

1.42 

1.65 

1.63 

Required  discrep¬ 

X 

3.30 

4.53 

3.83 

ant  information 
(r.  *  7) 

SD 

1.70 

1.53 

1.70 
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Hypothesis  IV*  Confidence  is  inversely  related  to  the  ten den - 
cv  of  closed-minded  persons  to  seek  and  acquire  discrepant  information 
and  unrelated  to  the,  tendency  oji_  open-minded  persons  to  seek  and  acquire 
discrepant  information.  Since  the  interest  of  Hypothesis  IV  centered 
on  the  interact!  between  dogmatism  and  confidence,  the  dogmatism 
scores  of  the  three,  treatment  groups  of  Experiment  II  were  examined. 

The  mean  dogmatism  scores  for  the  Control,  High  Confidence,  and  Low 
Confidence  groups  were  X  ■  137.83,  X  *  140.37,  and  X  »  135.27  respec¬ 
tively.  An  analysis  of  variance  of  the  dogmatism  scores  yielded 
F  <  1.  Accordingly,  differences  In  selective  exposure  between  the 
treatment  groups  cannot  be  attribut  d  to  differences  in  dogmatism. 

Hypothesis  IV  implied  an  interaction  between  dogmatism  and 
confidence  in  which  the  seeking  and  acquisition  of  discrepant  infor¬ 
mation  by  high  dogmatics  is  differentiated  by  levels  of  experimentally 
induced  confidence.  This  hypothesized  interaction  was  tested  by  a 
^egression  analysis  in  which:  (a)  dogmatism  was  considered  the  inde¬ 
pendent  variable  and  the  seeking  and  acquisition  of  discrepant  infor¬ 
mation  were  the  dependent  variables;  (b)  regression  lines  reflecting 
the  relationship  between  the  independent  and  dependent  variables  were 
determined  for  each  of  the  three  treatment  groups  of  Experiment  II; 
and  (c)  the  parallelism  of  regression  lines  was  tested  by  an  F  ratio 
to  determine  the  extent  of  the  interaction.  The  presentation  of  re¬ 
sults  which  follows  will  describe  the  relationship  among  the  regression 
lines  for  ratings  of  interest  in  articles  and  slides,  the  number  of 
discrepant  slides  chosen,  the  time  spent  examining  the  discrepant 
slides,  and  the  acquisition  of  di  pant  information. 
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The  test  for  parallelism  of  regrewrion  for  dogmatism  and  in¬ 
terest  in  discrepant  slides  and  •  ogmati sm  and  interest  in  discrepant 
articles  both  yielded  <  1,  suggesting  that  the  interaction  between 
dogmatism  and  confidence  was  not  obtained.  According  to  the  hypothe¬ 
sis,  one  would  expect  a  positive  slope  for  the  Low  Confidence  regression 
line  and  a  negative  slope  fcr  the  High  Confidence  regression  line  which 
jcin  at  a  point  along  the  abscissa  which  represents  the  loi’er  extreme 
of  the  Dogmatism  Scale  (see  Figure  6a).  The  slopes  of  the  regression 
lines  for  interest  in  discrepant  articles  were  not  consist  nt  with 
Hypothesis  IV  as  suggested  by  the  following  correlation  coefficients: 

£  “  -.09  for  Control,  r  *  .08  for  High  Confidence,  and  r  ■*  .17  for 
Low  Confidence.  Similar  trends  were  obtained  for  ratings  of  interest 
in  discrepant  slides  (t_  -  .00  for  Control,  £  -  . 10  for  High  Confidence, 
and  £  “  .31  for  Low  Confidence).  Only  the  oositive  slope  of  the  re¬ 
gression  line  for  the  Low  Confidence  Condition  is  suggestive  of  sup¬ 
port  for  Hypochesis  IV.  That  is,  there  was  a  tendency  for  closed- 
minded  Ss  to  rate  discrepant  slides  higher  than  open-minded  Ss.  In 
addition,  the  positive  slope  of  the  Low  Confidence  regression  line 
suggests  that:  by  extending  the  range  of  the  dogmatism  scores  to  the 
upper  limits  of  the  scale,  high  dogmatics  may  differ  in  their  prefer¬ 
ence  for  discrepant  slides  under  conditions  of  High  or  Low  Confidence. 

Although  the  test  for  parallelism  of  regression  lines  between 
dogmatism  and  the  dependent  variables  of  selection  (DSC),  examination 
(D/F  Ratio),  and  acquisition  of  discrepant  information  yielded  F 
ratios  which  were  not  significant  (p  >  -05),  the  slopes  rf  the.  regres¬ 
sion  lines  for  the  three  dependent  variables  were  similar  and  approxi¬ 
mate  the.  direction  predicted  by  Hypothesis  IV  (Figures  6  and  1). 


High 
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figure  6.  Regression  lines  describing  the.  hypothesized  relationship  between  dogmatism 
vind  preference  for  discrepant  information  and  the  obtained  relationship 
between  dogmatism  ind  discrepant  slide  choice. 


Regression  lines  describing  the  relationship  between  dogmatism  am 
the  D/E  Ratio  and  dogmatism  and  the  percentage  of  discrepant  item: 
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On  the  three  dependent  measures,  open-minded  Sf>  were  apparently  unaf¬ 
fected  by  the  confidence  manipulation.  However,  the  slopes  of  the 
regression  lines  imply  a  tendency  for  closed-minded  Ss  to  be  differen¬ 
tially  affected  by  variations  in  experimentally  induced  confidence  in 
a  direction  consistent  with  Hypothesis  IV;  namely,  there  is  greater 
examination  and  acquisition  of  discrepant  information  in  the  Low  Con¬ 
fidence  Condition  than  in  the  High  Confidence  Condition. 

Because  the  slopes  of  the  regression  lines  suggested  support 
for  Hypothesis  IV,  but  the  F_  ratios  were  not  significant  (j^  >  .05), 
a  post  hoc  analysis  of  the  data  was  conducted.  In  order  to  increase 
the  reliability  of  the  measures,  the  scores  for  DSC,  D/E  Ratio,  and 
discrepant  items  correct  were  combined  by  transforming  them  to  scores 
and  summing  them  to  arrive  at  a  total  standard  score.  The  regression 
lines  resulting  from  this  analysis  were  consistent  with  the  previous 
analyses,  however,  the  transformations  failed  to  yield  significant  dif¬ 
ferences  in  the  slopes  of  the  regression  lines. 

The  present  data  do  not  warrant  acceptance  of  Hypothesis  IV. 
However,  they  do  suggest  a  tendency  which  is  consistent  with  the  pre¬ 
dictions  and  which  may  be  obtained  more  reliably  under  different  ex¬ 
perimental  conditions. 

Hypothesis  V:  Dogmatism,  Intolerance  of  ambiguity ,  and  sub¬ 
jective  certainty  are  inversely  related  to  _the  selection  and  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  discrepant  information  under  conditions  of  doubt .  The  corre¬ 
lations  between  t.he  measures  of  selective  exposure  and  the  S.*  s  ratings 
of  the  three  personality  scales  used  in  this  investigation  are  dis¬ 
played  in  Table  14.  A  significant  relationship  (}>  <  .03)  was  not 
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Table  14 

CORRELATION  COEFFICIENTS  BETWEEN  RATINGS  ON 
PERSONALITY  SCALES  AND  MEASURES  OF  SELECTIVE  EXPOSURE 


Personality  Scale 

Dependent  Measure 

Dogmatism 

Intolerance  of 
Ambiguity 

Subjective 

Uncertainty 

Discrepant 

Items  Correct 

•  0C 

-.42* 

.42* 

Interest  in 

Discrepant  Slides 

-.07 

-.02 

-.17 

Interest  In 

Discrepant  Articles 

.02 

-.23 

.04 

D/E  Ratio 

H 

• 

1 

-.23 

.06 

Discrepant 

Slide  Choice 

-.20 

-.18 

.09 
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obtained  between  dogmatism  and  any  of  the  measures  of  selective  expo- 
sure.  Hypothesis  V,  however,  was  supported  by  the  reliable  relation¬ 
ship  (g  <  .0.1)  obtained  between  both  subjective  uncertainty  and  intol¬ 
erance  of  ambiguity  and  the  acquisition  of  discrepant  information. 


CHAPTER  VI 


DISCUSSION 

The  results  are  interpreted  in  each  section  of  this  chapter 
in  terms  of  their  consistency  with  theories  and  findings  related  to 
uncertainty,  euriosity,  selective  exposure,  and  the  various  personality 
scales  that  were  employed.  Applications  of  the  findings  to  instruc¬ 
tional  settings  are  proposed  in  sub-sections  entitled,  instructional 
implications.  Because  these  applications  extend  the  findings  beyond 
the  relatively  controlled  laboratory  conditions  in  which  they  were  ob¬ 
tained,  they  are  speculative  in  nature. 

The  Effects  of  Uncertainty  on  Interest,  Examination,  and  Acquisition 
of  Knowledge 

The  expectation  that  uncertainty  produces  greater  search  and 
acquisition  of  knowledge  than  certainty  (Hypothesis  I)  is  based  on  the 
assumption  that  competing  responses  generate  a  state  of  epistemic  cur¬ 
iosity  and  that  the  reduction  in  the  number  and/or  equality  of  compet¬ 
ing  responses  reinforces  learning.  Findings  regarding  the  time  spent 
examining  the  chosen  slide  of  each  slide-pair  (Examination  Time)  and 
the  test  scores  which  reflected  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  of  the 
general  topic  appear  to  support  Hypothesis  I.  The  Ss  in  both  the  In¬ 
congruity  and  Doubt  Conditions  had  higher  test  scores  than  the  Ss  in 
the  Control  Condition  and  were  significantly  superior  to  those  of  the 
Certainty  Condition.  A  similar  trend  occurred  when  Examination  Time 
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for  slide-pairs  which  presented  congruent  information  on  one  member 
and  discrepant  information  on  the  other  (Segment  II)  was  esnrloyed  as 
a  dependent  measure.  Examination  Time  was  longer  for  Ss  in  the  Incon¬ 
gruity  and  Doubt  Conditions  than  for  those  in  the  Control  Condition 
while  Examination  Times  for  Sa  in  the  Certainty  Condition  was  less  than 
for  those  in  the  Control  Group . 

The  above  results  are  consistent  with  theories  of  epistemic  cur¬ 
iosity  (Berlyne,  1960,  1963,  and  1965b)  and  with  a  previous  finding  In 
which  information  which  was  assumed  to  reduce  curiosity  was  acquired 
(Berlyne,  1954).  Epistemic  curiosity  has  been  conceived  of  as  a  "mo¬ 
tivational  state  (a  state  of  high  drive  or  arousal)  that  activates 
quests  for  knowledge  and  is  relieved  by  the  acquisition  of  knowledge" 
(Berlyne,  1962,  p.  27).  The  quest  for  knowledge  (epistemic  behaviors) 
sometimes  assumes  the  form  of  observation  which  may  result  in  the  reduc¬ 
tion  of  uncertainty  by  the  acquisition  of  ne\  knowledge.  The  findings 
of  the  present  experiment  can  be  interpreted  within  this  theoretical 
framework.  When  Ss  experienced  uncertainty  resulting  from  the  presen¬ 
tation  of  evidence  which  contradicted  their  existing  beliefs,  the  en¬ 
suing  curiosity  activated  epistemic  behaviors  which  consisted  of  the 
observation  of  relevant  slides  (Examination  Time).  As  a  consequence 
of  the  observation  of  the  slides,  knowledge  was  acquired  which  was 
necessary  for  the  relief  of  the  motivational  state  of  curiosity.  This 
was  reflected  in  the  high  test  scores  for  Ss  in  the  uncertainty  condi¬ 
tions.  These  findings  are  similar  to  the  results  of  a  study  by  Berlyne 
(1954)  in  which  statements  Sa  rated  as  "surprising"  (i.e.,  about  which 
curiosity  existed)  were  better  learned  than  statements  which  were  not 


so  rated. 
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Whan  curiosity  was  generated,  Ss  tended  to  concentrate  their 
epistemic  behaviors  on  the  observation  of  information  which  was  most 
likely  to  reduce  it.  Since  Segment  II  slides  were  specifically  labeled 
either  "Reward"  (congruent  information)  or  "Conflict"  (discrepant  in¬ 
formation)  j  the  information  they  contained  may  have  been  considered 
more  instrumental  for  the  reduction  of  curiosity  about  the  two  "theories' 
of  attitude  change  than  the  elides  which  presented  the  results  of  the 
Festinger-Carlsmith  experiment  (Segment  III).  The  present  findings 
were  consistent  with  this  analysis.  The  affects  of  uncertainty  on 
Examination  Time  for  Segment  III  slides  were  in  the  same  direction  aa 
those  for  Segment  II,  however,  the  differences  among  the  conditions 
were  not  as  reliable. 

Results  obtained  from  the  self  report  measure  of  interest  in 
the  slides  failed  to  support  Hypothesis  I.  The  differences  among 
treatments  were  neither  in  the  predicted  direction  nor  significant. 

The  relatively  low  interest  expressed  by  Ss  in  the  Incongruity  Condi¬ 
tion  may  be  due  as  much  to  weaknesses  in  the  measure  as  to  actual  dif¬ 
ferences  in  interest.  General  interest  was  considered  the  sum  of  in¬ 
terest  registered  on  two  scales:  on  one  rated  congruent  slides 
and  on  the  other  he  rated  discrepant  slides.  In  conditions  where  there 
were  strong  directional  effects  (Incongruity  and  Certainty),  the  rat¬ 
ings  of  the  scales  may  not  have  been  independent.  Thus,  an  Individual 
with  strong  interest  in  discrepant  slides  may  have  expressed  it  by 
rating  the  discrepant  slide  hrgh  in  interest  and  the  congruent  slide 
low  in  interest,  yielding  a  depressed  value  for  the  total  Interest 


score  . 
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In  summary ,  although  there  was  little  difference  in  their  rat¬ 
ings  of  interest,  uncertain  Ss  examined  and  acquired  more  task-relevant 
information  than  Certainty  Ss.  These  findings  were  interpreted  as  sup¬ 
porting  the  drive  reduction  model  of  epistomic  curiosity.  Furthermore, 
curiosity  appears  to  center  on  information  that  holds  the  greatest  po¬ 
tential  for  its  reduction  as  evidenced  in  the  more  reliable  differences 
In  Examination  Time  for  Segment  II  slides  than  for  Segment  III  slides. 

Instructional  implications.  An  instructional  topic  can  be 
made  more  or  less  interesting,  i.e.,  curiosity  may  or  may  not  be  aroused. 
One  reason  for  the  relative  dearth  of  curiosity  in  educational  settings 
(Day,  1968a)  may  be  the  heavy  reliance  on  certainty  as  an  Instructional 
practice.  Lectures  typically  are  designed  to  be  highly  organized,  ac¬ 
curate,  and  complete  and  to  be  executed  with  as  much  clarity  as  possi¬ 
ble.  That  is,  they  are,  designed  to  maximize  certainty.  Like  lectures, 
textbooks  are  designed  to  rresent  content  clearly  and  unambiguously 
(Rothkopf ,  1968).  Whatever  benefits  may  accrue  from  the  U3e  of  these 
criteria  for  the  development  of  learning  materials  and  the  execution 
of  instruction,  highly  stru' cured  and  complete  organizations  of  content 
are  not  likely  to  promote  curiosity  by  leaving  the  reader  with  unan¬ 
swered  questions. 

One  implication  of  he  present  findings  is  that  learning  is 
facilitated  by  the  type  of  uncertainty  represented  by  the  Incongruity 
and  Doubt  Conditions.  Textual  and  lecture  presentations  may  be  more 
effective  when  they  follow  the  generation  of  uncertainty.  For  example, 
rather  than  the  common,  chronological  organlzatlo'  history  textbooks 
could  juxtapose  contrasting  periods-  or  events  or,  more  simply,  present 
contradictory  explanations  of  the  same  event. 
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Often  classroom  discussion  or  recitation  emphasizes  certainty. 
Drill-type  exercises  employ  teacher  questions  which  evoke  and  reinforce 
the  learner's  dominant  response  and  thus  minimi te  response  competition. 
While  such  strategies  may  produce  an  educational  "pay-off,"  one  side- 
effect  of  their  extensive  use  may  be  the  reduction  of  curiosity.  On 
the  other  hand,  open-  sided  questions  which  polarize  student  opinion 
(doubt)  or  which  place  the  instructor  in  the  role  of  the  "devil’s  advo¬ 
cate  '  (incongruity)  may  generate  response  competition.  To  the  extent 
that  curiosity  is  deemed  desirable,  the  use  of  uncertainty  producing 
techniques  such  as  open-ended  questions,  is  recommended  by  the  results 
of  the  present  experiment . 

Claims  have  been  made  that  uncertainty  induces  the  learner  to 
discover,  inquire,  or  think  reflectively.  Although  Suchman  (1967) 
used  the  terminology  of  a  different  theoretical  orientation,  he  ap¬ 
pears  to  characterize  uncertainty  (the  blocking  of  "assimilation") 
is  the  distinguishing  feature  of  discovery  techniques  and  to  attach 
motivational  effects  to  it. 

It  (discovery]  seems  to  happen  only  when  assimilation 
is  finally  achieved  after  it  is  first  blocked.  When  the 
discrepant  event  is  suddenly  rendered  assimilable  througn 
cognitive  reorganization  there  is  a  release  of  tension 
and  a  feeling  of  satisfaction  (Suchman,  1967,  p,  266). 

Hunt  and  Metca.lf  (1968)  argued  that  skill  in  reflective  thought 
(the  process  of  testing  alternate  beliefs  or  knowledge  in  light  of  the 
grounds  that  support  them;  is  best  acquired  by  the  inclusion  of  "prob¬ 
lematic  areas"  into  the  social  studies  curriculum.  Essentially,  prob¬ 
lematic  areas  are  topics  about  which  great  uncertainty  exists. 
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First  it  (a  problematic  area]  is  an  area  of  culture  in  which 
values,  beliefs,  and  purported  knowledge  are  frequently  and 
often  highly  contradictory.  Put  differently,  it  is  an  area 
of  culture  ridden  with  uncertainty — an  area  frought  with  "loose 
ends."  Ideas  simply  do  not  jibe  or  "add  up".  .  .  .  Our  focus 
is  upon  inconsistency  and  the  ensuing  contusion  (Hunt  and 
Metcalf,  1968,  p.  293). 

Thus,  in  order  to  stimulate  "reflective  thought,"  the  instruc¬ 
tional  topic  must  have  the  capacity  to  generate  uncertainty.  Hurt  and 
Metcalf  employ  this  quality  as  a  criterion  for  the  selection  of  con¬ 
tent  for  instruction  which  requires  the  learner  to  "test"  alternatives. 
Iruner  (1966)  likens  instruction  to  the  process  of  exploring  alterna¬ 
tives.  According  to  Bruner,  uncertainty  is  necessary  for  the  initia¬ 
tion  and  maintenance  of  exploration. 

The  major  condition  for  the  activation  of  exploration  of  al¬ 
ternatives  in  a  task  is  the  presence  of  some  optimal  level  of 
uncertainty.  Curiosity,  it  has  been  persuasively  argued,  is 
a  response  to  uncertainty  and  ambiguity  (F.runer,  1966,  p.  43). 

In  summary,  it  has  been  argued  that;  (a)  discovery  is  motiva¬ 
ting  because  of  the  satisfaction  associated  with  the  reduction  of  un¬ 
certainty  (l.e.,  the  sudden  assimilation  of  the  discrepant  event), 

(bi  uncertainty  is  a  necessar  criterion  for  the  selection  of  topics 
for  reflective  thought,  and  (c)  uncertainty  is  necessary  for  the  acti¬ 
vation  and  maintenance  of  problem-solving.  These  claims,  which  imply 
motivational  effects  for  inquiry  techniques,  have  not  been  directly 
tested  in  the  present  research  because  this  experiment  was  not  primar¬ 
ily  concerned  with  discovery.  Inquiry,  or  reflective  thought.  However, 
the  ...suits  reported  here  can  be  interpreted  as  evidence  that  uncer¬ 
tainty  activates  and  maintains  the  examination  and  acquisition  of 
knowledge  and  that  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  is  reinforcing  in  that 
1 t  rei leves  the  drive  state  of  curiosity  associated  with  uncertainty . 
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To  the  extent  that  di r^oveiy  or  Inquiry  techniques  also  involve  uncer¬ 
tainty,  as  the  abo’-e  arguments  claim,  they  may  have  similar  motivational 
effects  * 


Selective  Exposure 

According  to  the  findings  of  the  present  investigation,  selec¬ 
tive  exposure  to  discrepant  information  was  affected  by  the  intrinsic 
utility  of  the  discrepant  information  (Hypothesis  II)  but  unaffected  by 
the  confidence  an  individual  had  in  his  ability  to  cope  with  such  in¬ 
formation  (Hypothesis  III) . 

The  hypothesis  of  intrinsic  utility .  The  finding  most  relevant 
to  the  intrinsic  utility  hypothesis  is  the  behavior  of  Ss  in  the  Incon¬ 
gruity  Condition  who  registered  more  interest  in  articles  contradicting 
their  existing  beliefs  than  in  articles  supporting  their  beliefs  and 
who  examined  and  acquired  more  discrepant  than  congruent  information 
(see  Figure  o,.  In  contrast,  S_s  in  the  Certainty  Condition  selected, 
examine'1,  and  acquired  mere  congruent  tnan  discrepant  information.  Thus, 
the  hypothesized  interaction  between  treatments  at,  type  or  information 
sought  (Hypothesis  II)  was  obtained. 

The  tendency  of  S_s  in  the  Incongruity  Condition  to  select  and 
acquire  discrepant  information  is  difficult  to  account  for  by  the  theory 
of  cognitive  dissonance.  Based  on  dissonance  theory,  one  would  have 
expected  the  presentation  of  evidence  which  contradicted  S’s  existing 
belie! s  (i.e.,  the  Incongruity  manipulation)  to  increase  dissonance  to 
moderate  proportions  and  thereby  result  in  the  greater  selection  ot 
eongruen.  information  tnan  would  occur  without  a  dissonance  Increasing 
manipulation  (Freedman  and  Sears,  196b). 
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According  to  the  rationale  for  the  present  research,  the  find¬ 
ings  obtained  for  the  Incongruity  Condition  constitute  an  exception  to 
dissonance  theory  in  which  Ss  were  attracted  to  the  discrepant  position 
because  they  were  curious  about  it.  This  explanation  is  supported  by 
the  relationship  between  curiosity  and  selective  exposure  which  has 
emerged  in  the  literature  as  exceptions  to  predictions  based  on  disso¬ 
nance  theory  have  been  obtained.  In  his  early  formulations,  Festinger 
(1957)  acknowledged  the  importance  of  curiosity  as  one  determinant 
of  the  voluntary  seeking  of  new  information.  However,  he  conaiderce 
the  motivational  effects  of  curiosity  beyond  the  "central  concern" 
of  dissonance  the,  iy  which  primarily  focused  on  those  instances  in 
which  new  information  was  sought  or  avoided  to  maintain  the  psycholo¬ 
gical  state  of  consonance.  Later,  curiosity  was  depicted  as  a  factor 
which  qualified  the  tendency  an  individual  to  maintain  consonance 
by  avoiding  discrepant  information:  "such  avoidance  [of  discrepant 
information]  would  be  observed  only  under  conditions  where  othi't 
reasons  for  exposure,  such  as  usefulness  and  curiosity,  were  absent" 
(Festinger,  1964,  p.  96).  Rhine  (1967)  suggested  that  Festinger  may 
have  underplayed  the  ide  of  curiosity  in  the  process  of  selective  ex¬ 
posure.  He  argued  that  curiosity  may  be  a  "primary  determinant  of 
many  of  the  findings  on  selectivity"  (Rhine,  1967,  p.  25).  Rather  than 
extend  or  develop  dissonance  theory  to  account  for  inconclusive  or 
negative  findings,  there  is  a  trend  to  evoke  curiosity  as  an  explana¬ 
tion  of  the  violations  of  dissonance  theory  that  have  been  obtained. 

The  present  analysis  relies  on  a  drive  reduction  model  of 
epistemic  curiosity  to  explain  the  seeking  of  discrepant  information 
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in  the  Incongruity  Condition,  Initially,  the  experimental  topic  of 
attitude  change  produced  little  response  competition.  Most  JSs  had 
the  same  dominant  belief  (the  "Law  of  Reward")  associated  with  the  top¬ 
ic.  By  exposing  Ss  in  the  Inccncruity  and  Doubt  Conditions  to  evidence 
alleged  to  support  a  new  or  subordinate  belief  (the  "Theory  of  Conflict' 
the  subordinate  belief  was  strengthened,  and  as  a  consequence,  response 
competition  was  sharpened.  The  importance  of  response  competition  (sub¬ 
jective  uncertainty)  in  the  present  formulation  is  that  it  is  assumed 
to  result,  in  epistemic  curiosity,  a  state  of  arousal  or  drive  which 
appears  to  direct  observational  responses  towart  he  subordinate  be¬ 
lief.  The  high  D/E  Ratios  of  Sa  in  the  Incongruity  Condition  are  an 
example  of  observational  responses  of  this  type.  Finally,  the  greater 
acquisition  of  knowledge  of  the  discrepant  position  by  Ss  in  the  In¬ 
congruity  Condition  was  necessary  to  reduce  the  curiosity  drive  aroused 
by  the  generation  of  response  competition. 

The  hypothesis  of  intrinsic  utility  Is  a  deduction  from  the 
drive  reduction  model  described  above.  The  hypothesis  holds  that 
when  information  Is  useful,  for  the  reduction  of  response  competition 
and  the  ensuing  epistemic  curiosity,  it  will  be  sought  even  at  the 
risk  of  increasing  dissonance.  The  information-seeking  behavior  of 
the  Incongruity  Ss  sug  that  discrepant  information  becomes  useful 

when  a  subordinate  belle t  is  strengthened  and  that  discrepant  infor¬ 
mation  is  sought  and  acquired  under  these  circumstances.  The  attrac¬ 
tion  of  Incongruity  Ss  to  "dissonance  increasing"  information  also 
suggests  that  the  construct  of  intrinsic  utility  may  help  explain 
findings  which  have  not  bean  accounted  for  within  the  theory 
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cognitive  dissonance;  namely,  Instances  in  which  discrepant  informa¬ 
tion  was  not  avoided  or  it  was  sought. 

Pos  t  hoc  analyses  based  on  the  intrinsic  utility  hypothesis . 

It  was  suggested  above  that  the  intrinsic  utility  hypothesis  permits 
explanations  of  findings  which  are  difficult  to  account  for  within  the 
framework  of  dissonance  theory.  In  one  study  within  this  area  (Sears, 
1965),  the  Ss  read  heavily  baised  case  reports  of  a  criminal  trial 
which  favored  either  the  defense  or  prosecution  positions  and  then  were 
asked  to  choose  between  reading  either  the  defense  or  prosecution  sum¬ 
mation.  The  results  indicated  that  Ss  preferred  information  which  was 
opposite  to  both  the  biased  "factual"  report  they  had  read  and  to  their 
own  opinions.  These  findings  can  be  interpreted  within  the  construct 
of  intrinsic  tiiity.  To  present  only  one  heavily  biased  position  when 
S  knows  there  is  another  side,  as  in  the  case  of  a  mock  trial,  is  to 
render  discrepant  Information  regarding  the  other  3ide  intrinsically 
useful.  That  is,  the  mock  trial  experimental  situation  generated  re¬ 
sponse  competition  (defense  vs.  prosecution)  which  required  discrepant 
information  for  its  reduction.  Under  these  circumstances,  discrepant 
information  was  useful  for  the  reduction  of  uncertainty  and  was  there¬ 
fore  sought.  Similar  interpretations  can  be  made  of  other  mock  trial 
studies  in  which  discrepant  information  was  preferred  or  in  which  pref¬ 
erence  for  congruent  information  was  not  found  (Sears,  1966;  Sears  and 
Freedman,  1965), 

The  experimental  situations  of  other  studies  of  selective  ex¬ 
posure  may  have  generated  response  competition  and  thereby  modified 
the  tendency  to  select  congruent  information .  Uncertainty  produced 
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by  the  use  of  the  controversial  issue  of  wire  tapping  (greater  number 
of  alternatives)  andi  S/s  knowledge  that  the  group  of  which  he  was  a 
part  was  evenly  divided  on  the  issue  (equiprobability  of  response)  may 
account,  in  part,  for  the  preference  Brodbeck  (1956)  found  for  non- 
supportive  information.  In  another  study  (Adams,  1961),  the  uncertainty 
associated  with  the  "High  Dissonance"  Condition  which  consisted  of  a 
message  which  contradicted  jS's  existing  beliefs  may  account  for  the 
slight  preference  for  discrepant  Information.  In  a  final  example, 
Freedman  (1965b)  presented  £s  with  a  one-sided  evaluation  of  a  stu¬ 
dent  alleged  to  be  a  candidate  for  an  "international  conference."  The 
Sis  were  instructed  to  choose  between  two  additional  statements  about 
the  candidate  made  by  persons  who  "knew  him  well."  One  statement  sup¬ 
ported  the  biased  evaluation  and  S/s  opinion;  the  other  did  not.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  present  interpretation,  the  emphatic  selection  of  dis¬ 
crepant  information  (17  of  the  18  Ss)  may  be  attributed,  in  some  de¬ 
gree,  to  the  uncertainty  generated  by  JS's  knowledge  that  one  of  the 
two  persons  alleged  to  know  the  candidate  well  disagreed  with  the  biased 
evaluation  S_  had  received.  Thus  discrepant  information  was  necessary 
for  the  reduction  cf  the.  "competition"  between  the  two  evaluations  . 

According  to  the  above  post  hoc  Interpretations,  discrepant  in¬ 
formation  ma,  be  necessary  to  reduce  response  competition  produced  by 
uncertain  experimental  situations.  Therein  lies  its  intrinsic  utility. 
To  the  extent  that  the  present  analyses  are  valid,  they  indicate  that 
intrinsic  utility  is  a  factor  to  be  controlled  in  selective  exposure 
experiments  as  well  as  a  variable  to  be  investigated  In  Its  own  right. 
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Confidence .  Festlnger  (1964)  suggested  that  in  selective  ex¬ 
posure  experiments,  highly  confident  individuals  may  seek  discrepant 
information  in  order  to  refute  it  and  thereby  reduce  the  dissonance 
created  by  their  knowledge  that  the  discrepant  information  exists.  How¬ 
ever,  the  expectation  that  high  confidence  Ss  seek  discrepant  informa¬ 
tion  more  than  those  who  experienced  low  confidence  was  not  met  by  the 
findings  of  this  experiment.  On  all  measures  of  selective  exposure, 
including  those  not  used  in  previous  studies  of  confidence  (Discrepant 
Slide  Choice  and  D/E  Ratio),  no  differences  in  selective  exposure  be¬ 
tween  the  experimentally  induced  High  and  Low  Confidence  groups  ware 
obtained.  The  fact  that  High  and  Low  Confidence  Ss  did  not  differ  in 
their  preference  for  discrepant  information  cannot  be  attributed  to 
a  failure  in  the  manipulation  of  confidence.  Differences  in  confidence 
were  manifest  in  measures  taken  both  before  and  after  Ss  examined  the 
experimental  materials,  indicating  that  the  confidence  manipulation 
was  in  effect  while  Ss  were  choosing  between  congruent  and  discrepant 
slides . 

The  present  findings  regarding  the  effects  of  confidence  on 
selective  exposure  contrast  with  the  results  obtained  by  Canon  (1964) 
and  are  consistent:  with  results  of  studies  by  Freedman  (1905 a.)  and 
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to  the  effect  of  confidence,  but  it  is  equally  uncertain 
which  results  will  replicate  in  the  future.  The  analysis 
in  terms  of  confidence  offered  by  Festinger  is  very  logical 
and  appealing  and  it  would  be  very  nice  if  i t  turned  out  to 
be  correct.  At  the  moment,  however,  the  findings  are  contra¬ 
dictory  and  it  remains  for  someone  else  to  attempt  another 
replication  and  perhaps  resolve  the  discrepancy  (Freedman, 

1965a,  p.  780). 

Instructional  implications .  At  times  materials  used  for  stu¬ 
dent  study  and  research  include  information  that  agrees  and  information 
that  disagrees  with  the  learner's  existing  beliefs.  Under  these  con¬ 
ditions,  what  an  individual  learns  may  depend  on  the  certainty  with 
which  he  approaches  he  instructional  task.  The  present  findings  sug¬ 
gest  that  when  the  learner  experiences  certainty,  he  acquires  differ¬ 
ent  knowledge  from  the  examination  of  the  same  information  than  he 
would  under  conditions  of  uncertainty.  Incongruity  and  certainty,  in 
particular,  appear  to  have  opposite  effects  on  the  direction  of  infor¬ 
mation-seeking  . 

For  most  learners,  the  state  of  uncertainty  results  from  the 
instructor's  manipulation  of  the  instructional  setting.  Accordingly, 
unless  the  instructor  takes  the  "uncertainty  potential"  of  his  mater¬ 
ials  and  strategies  into  consideration,  the  learner  may  be  directed 
consistently  toward  information  which  agrees  with  his  existing  beliefs. 

A  failure  tc  consider  the  effects  of  uncertainty  in  the  development 
of  instructional  programs  limits  the  effectiveness  of  learning  activi¬ 
ties  such  as  the  study  of  controversial  issues  and  research  assignments. 

The  instructor  can  utilize  uncertainty  according  to  the  dic¬ 
tates  of  his  instructional  objectives.  For  example,  an  objective  may 
require  that  the  learner  examine  and  acquire  information  which  conflicts 
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with  a  belief  he  already  holds  (e.g.,  an  examination  of  the  economic 
basis  for  the  Civil  War  when  the  learner  is  convinced  that  the  moral 
issue  of  slavery  was  the  cause).  According  to  the  present  results, 
incongruity  will  direct  the  learner  toward  information  which  conflicts 
with  his  existing  beliefs.  Sometimes  instructional  objectives  require 
the  "open"  exploration  of  conflicting  alternatives.  The  present  re¬ 
sults  suggest  that  the  learner  will  maintain  relatively  high  levels  of 
interest  in  both  congruent  and  discrepant  alternatives  and  explore  both 
alternatives  before  selecting  one  to  examine  more  extensively  when  in¬ 
structional  strategies  are  more  analogous  to  the  Doubt  Treatment.  In 
addition  to  the  exploration  of  alternatives,  instructional  objectives 
may  require  the  synthesis  of  information  derived  from  several  alterna¬ 
tives  to  form  a  "new"  generalization.  The  success  of  synthesis  appears 
to  rest,  in  part,  upon  the  acquisition  of  components  which  are  later 
combined  to  constitute  a  new  pattern  or  structure  (Bloom,  ejt  al ■ , 

1956).  Since  Ss  in  the  Doubt  Condition  acquired  relatively  large 
amounts  of  both  congruent  and  discrepant  information,  it  can  be  assumed 
that  the  learner  in  similar  instructional  settings  will  acquire  the 
components  whicn  are  prerequisites  for  synthesis  and  thereby  facilitate 
that  process. 

In  summary,  the  implications  of  Che  intrinsic  utility  hypothe¬ 
sis  for  instructional  settings  are  twofold:  a)  by  ignoring  the  "uncer¬ 
tainty  potential"  of  instructional  materials  and  strategies,  the  in¬ 
structor  permits  students  to  "drift"  into  study  patterns  in  which  in¬ 
formation  is  selectively  examined  on  the  basis  of  its  congruence  with 
existing  beliefs,  and  (b)  the  instructor  can  manipulate  response 
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competition  and  thereby  direct  information-seeking  according  to  the 
demands  of  his  objectives  which  may  include  the  acquisition  of  discre¬ 
pant  information,  the  exploration  of  alternatives,  or  the  synthesis  of 
Information  provided  by  various  alternatives  to  form  new  generaliza¬ 
tions  . 

Individual  Differences  and  Selective  Exposure 

Two  analyses  of  the  effects  of  individual  differences  on  in- 
formati on-seaking  were  conducted.  In  one,  the  relationship  between 
dogmatism  and  various  levels  of  experimentally  induced  confidence  was 
examined.  It  was  reasoned  that  an  interaction  between  dogmatism  and 
the  confidence  manipulations  may,  in  part,  account  for  inconsistent 
findings  for  the  main  effects  of  confidence  on  selective  exposure. 
Furthermore,  the  effect  of  several  personality  traits  on  infomation¬ 
seeking  under  conditions  of  doubt  was  examined. 

Interact i on  between  dogmatism  and  confidence.  One  dimension 
along  which  open-  and  closed-minded  persons  appear  to  differ  is  their 
reaction  to  authority  (Rokeach,  1960).  Therefore,  it  was  assumed  that 
open-  and  closed-minded  persons  would  be  differentially  affected  by 
the  confidence  manipulation  which  consisted  of  an  authority  endorse¬ 
ment  (High  Confidence)  or  contradiction  (Low  Confidence)  of  the  S_!s 
existing  beliefs.  Specifically,  open-minded  persons  were  expected  to 
.eek  discrepant  information  when  in  either  the  High  or  low  Confidence 
Conditions  while  closed-minded  persons  were  expected  to  seek  congruent 
information  when  in  the  High  Confidence  Condition  and  discrepant  infor¬ 
mation  when  in  the  Low  Confidence  Ct  d ‘cion.  The  regression  lines 
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which  resulted  indicated  that  the  effect  of  dogmatism  on  confidence 
was  in  the  predicted  direction  for  measures  of  DSC,  D/E  Ratio,  and 
discrepant  items  correct  (see  figures  6  and  7),  however,  the  interac¬ 
tions  which  were  obtained  did  not  approach  significance. 

The  behavior  of  high  and  low  dogmatics  within  the  framework 
of  the  present  experiment  contrasts  with  the  findings  of  a  recent  study 
of  the  problem-solving  behavior  of  open-  and  closed-minded  persons 
(Schultz  and  Di  Vesta,  1970).  In  that  experiment,  Ss  were  given  ad¬ 
vice  from  presumed  experts  that  endorsed  either  the  S's  existing  beliefs 
that  were  inappropriate  for  the  problem  situation  (Endorsement  of  Old 
Beliefs)  or  beliefs  that  were  necessary  for  the  solution,  but  not  in¬ 
itially  held  by  (Endorsement  of  New  Beliefs).  The  results  indicated 
that  new’  belief  advice  facilitated  problem-solving  for  high  dogmatics 
and  inhibited  problem-solving  for  low  dogmatics.  Endorsement  of  old 
beliefs  had  the  opposite  effect;  namely,  it  was  facilitative  for  low 
dogmatics  but  inhibitive  for  high  dogmatics. 

The  failure  to  obtain  interactions  of  significant  proportions 
in  the  present  experiment  was  due,  in  part,  to  the  behavior  of  closed- 
minded  Ss .  This  group  did  not  seek  as  much  discrepant  information  as 
expected  when  their  existing  beliefs  were  contradicted  (i.e,„  in  the 
Lew  Confidence  Condition).  In  this  regard,  it  Is  of  interest  that 
the  closed-minded  Ss  in  the  problem-solving  experiment  accepted  expert 
adv  e  which  contradicted  their  existing  beliefs  (i.e.,  in  the  New  Be¬ 
lief  Endorsement  Condition)  and  applied  the  discrepant  information  to 
the  solution  of  the  problem.  Because  of  the  receptivity  of  closed- 
minded  Ss  to  discrepant  information  ia  the  comparable  problem-solving 
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study,  the  relatively  weak  tendency  of  closed-minded  Ss  in  the  present 
Study  to  seek,  discrepant  information  may  be  due  more  to  methodological 
difficulties  than  to  the  Inadequacy  of  the  rationale. 

For  example,  one  methodological  problem  may  have  been  that  the 
E's  authority  "image”  was  not  as  pronounced  in  the  present  study  as 
it  was  in  the  problem-solving  experiment.  The  expectation  that  closed- 
minded  Ss  in  the  Low  Confidence  Condition  would  seek  discrepant  infor¬ 
mation  was  based  on  their  tendency  to  "blindly"  accept  authority  ad¬ 
vice.  Accordingly,  reduction  in  the  authority  effect  of  E  would  occa¬ 
sion  a  corresponding  reduction  in  the  amount  of  discrepant  information 
sought.  This  interpretation  cannot  be  tested  within  the  framework  of 
the  present  experiment,  and  requires  a  replication  with  the  manipulation 
of  authority  as  an  independent  variable. 

Individual  differences  in  selective  exposure  Hypothesis  V 
predicted  that  individuals  who  were  open-minded,  tolerant  of  ambiguity, 
or  subjectively  uncertain  seek  and  acquire  more  discrepant  information 
in  the  Doubt  Condition  than  persons  vtith  the  opposite  tendencies.  These 
expectations  were  based  on  the  following  assumptions;  (a)  Since  the 
discrepant  posi. tion  represents  a  "s.ev  belief"  system  which  is  threat¬ 
ening  to  the  closed-minded  but  not  to  the  open-minded  persons  (Kokeach, 
1960),  closed-minded  persons  seek  and  acquire  less  discrepant  infor¬ 
mation  than  those  who  are  open-minded,  lb)  Persons  intolerant  of  ambi¬ 
guity  are  less  likely  than  tolerant  persons  to  maintain  the  ambiguous 
condition  of  examining  a  counter-argument  which  explains  a  phenomenon 
already  accounted  for  by  an  existing  belief ,  and  finally,  (c)  In  con¬ 
trast  to  individuals  who  are  "quick"  to  ga..ei  at  r  rcponse  competition. 


those  who  are 
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"slow"  to  experience  response  competition  are  less  likely 
to  feel  that  discrepant  information  holds  intrinsic  utility  precisely 
because  the  utility  is  that  of  reducing  response  competition. 

An  inverse  relationship  was  obtained  between  intolerance  of 
ambiguity  and  the  acquisition  of  discrepant  information  and  a  positive 
relationship  was  obtained  between  subjective  uncertainty  and  the  acquis- 
ii  'on.  of  discrepant  information.  Other  measures  of  selective,  exposure 
were  unrelated  to  subjective  uncertainty  and  intolerance  of  ambiguity. 
Dogmatism  was  found  to  have  no  relationship  to  any  of  the  measures,  of 
selective  exposure. 

It  is  difficult  to  interpret  the  fact  that  open-  and  closed- 
minded  persons  did  not  differ  in  their  preference  for  discrepant  infor¬ 
mation  as  evidence  that  the  Dogmatism  Scale  lacks  validity.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  a  series  of  validating  experiments  by  Rokeach  (1960),  there  is 
further  evidence  (Ehrlich  and  lee,  1967;  Vacchiano,  Strauss,  and  Hoch- 
man,  1969)  that  high  and  low  dogmatics  differ  in  their  approach  to 

i 

!  novelty,  cognitive  inconsistency,  and  in  their  facility  for  learning 

new  beliefs. 

i 

Two  possibi.H  r-’oQ  may  for  the  fact  that  no  relationship 

j  was  established  in  the  present  experiment  between  dogmatism  and  selec¬ 

tive  exposure.  The  first  is  that  the  effect  of  Individual  differences 
j  on  selective  exposure  may  be  more  complex  than  a  uni  dimensional  rela¬ 

tionship  (Abelson,  1968).  A  study  by  Smith  (1968)  suggests  that  a 
i  multidimensional  examination  of  the  effect  of  dogmatism  on  selective 

j  exposure  may  be  a  fruitful  one.  Smith  found  that  high  dogmatics  be¬ 


lieved  and  retained  more  facts  that  contradicted  their  attitude 
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(discrepant:  information)  than  low  dogmatics.  On  the  other  hand,  low 
dogmatics  believed  and  retained  more  supportive  facts.  Only  when 
blocked  on  interest  in  the  topic,  did  the  predicted  relationship  be¬ 
tween  dogmatism  and  knowledge  of  the  discrepant  position  occur;  namely, 
when  their  in, crest  was  low,  open-minded  £s  demonstrated  greater  acqui¬ 
sition  of  discrepant  information  than  closed-minded  Ss . 

Perhaps  the  construct  of  dogmatism,  whose  components  include 
cognitive  compartmentaiization,  dichotomization  of  beliefs,  and  auth¬ 
ority  orientation  is  toe  general  to  accurately  predict  differences  in 
behavior  on  the  specific  task  of  seeking  discrepant  information  (Feather, 
1964;  Glass,  1968).  In  this  regard.  Glass  proposed,  "a  search  for 
personality  variables  that  are  coordinate  with  the  type  of  inconsis¬ 
tency  being  studied"  (Glass,  1968,  p.  623).  Recently,  Ausubel  and 
Tenzer  (1970)  constructed  a  Dogmatism  Scale  containing  items  related 
specifically  to  attributes  of  dogmatism  which  influence  the  selection 
or  rejection  of  discrepant  information.  The  Investigators  also  admin¬ 
istered  a  test  of  the  S's  "at^ituainal  bias"  on  the  particular  issue 
employed  in  the  experimental  materials.  A  negative  relationsnip  was 

Ob*-.'.  ,cu  •-  •  ►’  A  'i  niv.\  wl 

the  discrepant  position 

In  the  present  experiment,  the  Uncertainty  Scale  was  designed 
as  a  task-specific  personality  measure  which  was  coordinate  with  the 
requirements  of  the  experimental  task.  That  Is,  the  Uncertainty  Scale 
was  designed  to  measure  the  tendency  of  an  individual  to  generate  re¬ 
sponse  competition  and  i  contained  Items  which  were  analogous  to  the 
conditions  of  the  Doubt.  Treatment  in  which  it  was  vised.  Since  the 


components  of  the  Scale  of  Intolerance  of  Ambiguity  (Budner,  1962)  in¬ 
clude  complexity,  novelty,  and  insolubility,  that  scale  v  is  also  assumed 
to  reflect  an  individual's  predisposition  to  generate  response  competi¬ 
tion  . 

The  finding  that  both  the  predispositions  to  be  uncertain  and 
to  be  tolerant  of  ambiguity  were  positively  related  to  the  acquisition 
of  discrepant  information  can  be  explained  within  the  framework  of  the 
drive  reduction  model  of  curiosity  described  above.  The  uncertain  Ss 
presumably  generated  large  amounts  of  response  competition  when  exposed 
to  evidence  which  supported  a  new  or  subordinate  belief  (i.e.,  the 
Doubt  manipulation).  Accordingly,  they  acquired  more  discrepant  in¬ 
formation  than  those  who  were  less  uncertain  because  the  discrepant 
information  was  useful  for  the  reduction  of  the  response  competition 
they  experienced. 

Several  implications  can  be  drawn  from  the  relationship  ob¬ 
tained  between  the  personality  variables  of  subjective  uncertainty 
and  intolerance  of  ambiguity  and  the  acquisition  of  discrepant  infor¬ 
mation.  An  important  feature  of  the  findings  is  that  evidence  was 
obtained  which  indicated  that  individual  differences  in  uncertainty 
selectively  affect  what  an  Individual  learns  from  a  given  communica¬ 
tion,  particularly  one  which  contains  conflicting  alternatives.  Just 
as  potent  experimental  manipulations,  such  as  the  Incongruity  Condi¬ 
tion,  direct  Ss  toward  discrepant  information,  the  predisposition  to 
be  uncertain  which  Sr.  bring  to  the  experimental  task  has  a  similar 


effect. 
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In  addition,  validating  evidence  for  the  Uncertainty  Scale 
waa  obtained  from  the  relationship  found  between  subjective  uncertainty 
and  the  acquisition  of  discrepant  information.  Validation  war  further 
established  by  the  significant,  but  modest  relationship  between  subjec¬ 
tive  uncertainty  and  intolerance  of  ambiguity  (r  *  .31,  p  <  ,005). 
Finally,  the  results  obtained  for  the  Uncertainty  Scale  and  the  Scale 
of  Intolerance  of  Ambiguity  support  the  proposal  by  Feather  ( 1964)  and 
Glass  (1968)  for  the  use  of  personality  measures  which  are  coordinate 
with  the  type  of  cognitive  inconsistency  being  studied. 

Tb,  above  implications,  however,  must  ba  qualified  by  the.  fact 
that  the  Uncertainty  Scale  and  Intolerance  of  Ambiguity  Scale  along 
with  the  Dogmatism  Scale  did  not  correlate  with  other  measures  of  se¬ 
lective  exposure  (e.g.,  the  D/E  Ratio  or  interest  in  discrepant  slides). 
This  discrepancy  suggests  further  investigation  of  the  relationships 
among  measures  of  selective  exoosure — self  reports  of  interest,  exam¬ 
ination  time,  and  the  acquisition  of  knowledge. 

Instructional  implications .  Curriculum  theorists  frequently 
emphasized  the  need  to  "teach  for  individual  differences."  (Moffatt, 
'.''63;  Smith,  Stanlev.  and  Shores,  1957;  i'aba.  1962;  Wesley  and  Wronski, 
1964)  Traditionally,  schools  have  employed  remediation  and  alteration 
of  instruction  as  instructional  procedures  to  minimize  the  effects  of 
individual  differences  in  learning  (Cronbach.  1967).  The  former  tac¬ 
tic  was  characterized  as  a  "holepatching"  procedure  which  erases  indiv¬ 
idual  differences  so  teaching  can  maintain  the  same  unaltered  course. 
Remediation  is  manifest  <n  the  branching  techniques  of  programmed  In¬ 
struction  and  compensatory  education  programs.  wf  ins  true 

tion,  whi  'h  is  characterized  by  apt  itude-treatment  interact  Ions  (Ail), 
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implies  varying  instructional  programs  in  order  to  maximize  learning 
for  individuals  who  differ  along  a  personality  or  cognitive  dimension. 
Instruction  based  in  the  ATI  approach,  for  example,  would  employ  ver¬ 
bal  presentations  for  those  high  in  verbal  ability  and  visual  presen¬ 
tations  for  those  high  in  imagery. 

Since  an  interaction  between  treatments  and  aptitude,  was  not 
obtained  in  the  present  experiment,  alteration  of  ine n action  cannot 
be  implied  from  these  results.  In  lieu  of  obtaining  an  ATI  and  in  view 
of  the  difficulties  and  cost  of  developing  alteration  programs,  remed¬ 
iation  may  be  of  more  educational  and  psychological  interest  than 
Cronbach  implies  (Carroll,  1967).  The  significant  negative  correla¬ 
tion  between  subjective  uncertainty  and  acquisition  of  kncwledge  ob¬ 
tained  in  the  present  experiment,  suggests  a  remediation  program  In 
which  Iccruais  who  are  subjectively  certain  are  trained  to  be  uncertain. 

Sieber  (1969)  developed  a  remedial  program  to  generate  uncer¬ 
tainty  in  students  who  "know  it  all,"  in  "true  believers"  who  reject 
non-supportive  information,  and  in  others  who  unquestioningly  accept 
what  they  read  or  hear.  The  pregram  consists  of  the  following:  (<*) 
presenting  learners  with  problematic  situations  and  explicitly  direct- 
.ucui  lu  gctic  ct,w.  a .  . c . liu ., ype wl.Cutr |  . u  c c t lim c c  the  amount  of 
uncertainty  they  associate  with  each  hypothesis,  and  to  search  for 
relevant  information  to  support  the  hypotheses,  and  (b)) awarding  the 
reasonableness  of  the  learner's  uncertainty  estimates  and  their  dis¬ 
crimination  of  problem  cues  which  lead  to  opposing  solution  alterna¬ 
tives  rather  than  rewarding  the  attainment  of  correct  answers.  The 


advantages  of  an  uncer  tai  .'y  training  procedure  of  this  type  proposed 


bv  Sieber  is  that  through  remediation,  learners  who  tend  to  be  certain 
would  then  be  able  Lo  benefit  nuin  instruction  involving  problematic 
conditions  such  as  discovery  and  inquiry. 

The  difficulties  encountered  in  establishing  a  direct  relation¬ 
ship  between  dogmatism  and  selective  exposure  caution  against  the  un¬ 
qualified  use  of  dogmatism  to  differentiate  instruction  which  requires 
the  learner  to  examine  alternatives  (e.g.»  in  the  study  of  controver¬ 
sial  issues).  Since  most  instructional  tasks  are  more  difficult  to 
define  than  experimental  tasks,  the  appropriateness  of  dogmatism  as 
a  predictor  of  learner  behavior  across  a  variety  of  classroom  activities 
may  be  difficult  to  ascertain.  In  addition,  the  instructional  setting 
i  i  one  in  which  other  variables  may  operate  to  modify  the  effects  of 
dogmatism  (e.g.,  interest  in  the  instructional  topic).  Given  the 
incomplete  information  about  the  effects  of  dogmatism  on  selective 
exposure,  individualized  instructional  prescriptions  may  "overdiffer¬ 
entiate"  and  thereby  inflict  more  harm  than  ignoring  individual  differ¬ 
ences.  In  this  regard,  Cronbach  suggestea  that,  "the  poorer  the  differ¬ 
ential  information,  the  less  the  teacher  should  depart  from  the  aver¬ 
age"  (Cronbach,  1967,  p.  30). 

Summary 

The  results  of  the  present  experiment  were  explained  by  ref¬ 
erence  to  tiie  drive  reduction  monef  of  epistemic  curiosity  developed 
by  Perlyne  (1960,  1963,  1965b).  This  model  was  employed  to  account 
for  the  finding  that  uncertain  Os  examined  an.)  acquired  more  general 
knowledge  of  the  experimental  topic  anti  of  a  position  discrepant  I  rum 
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the < r  own  than  certain  Ss.  Eplstemic  curiosity  was  conceived  of  as: 

(a) resulting  from  the  strengthening  of  new  or  subordinate  beliefs, 

(b) being  directed  toward  information  which  had  the  greatest  potential 
for  its  reduction,  (c)accounting  for  the  finding  of  interest  in  dis¬ 
crepant  information  not  explained  by  dissonance  theory,  and  (d)a  pre¬ 
disposition  which  varied  among  individuals  who  differed  in  the  amount 
of  response  competition  they  tended  to  develop  and  which  resulted  in 
differential  acquisition  of  information.  The  applications  of  the  find¬ 
ings  to  instructional  settings  included  suggestions  that  strategies  and 
materials  which  rely  on  certainty  be  supplemented  with  those  which 
employ  doubt,  incongruity,  contrast,  and  conflict.  It  was  also  sug¬ 
gested  that  by  taking  the  uncertainty  potential  of  instructional  mat¬ 
erials  into  account,  the  instructor  can  prevent  undue  attention  to 
ccr.“ruc:.t  I-.f^rmctic..  ar.d  car.  direct  information-seeking  in  a  way  that 
ia  consistent  with  his  objectives.  The  motivational  claims  of  the  "new" 
curriculums  which  are  based  on  discovery-type  strategies  received  in¬ 
direct  support.  Finally,  since  failure  to  generate  response  competi¬ 
tion  appears  to  inhibit  learning,  remediation  procedures  were  suggested 
for  learners  who  tend  to  he  oublectively  certain. 


CHAPTER  VII 


SUMMARY 

For  the  purpo.ee  of  this  experiment,  instruction  was  conceived 
of  as  a  process  by  which  instructional  inputs  (e.g.,  teaching  style 
and  strategy  and  instructional  materials)  are  modified  and  processed 
by  the  learner  to  yield  instructional  outputs  (e.g.,  acquisition  of 
knowledge  or  skills).  According  to  this  formulation,  variables  which 
have  been  found  to  influence  learning  and  which  are  manifest  in  the 
classroom  are  of  concern  to  the  investigator  of  instruction.  The  ad¬ 
vantages  of  this  approach  are  that  "realistic."  variables  can  be  selected 
for  examination  in  the  relatively  controlled  conditions  of  the  labor¬ 
atory  and  that  the  theory  and  findings  of  Investigators  of  learning 
can  be  utilized. 

This  study  investigated  the  conditions  that  induce  individuals 
to  seek  and  acquire  information  (epistemic  curiosity).  The.  initiation 
of  epistemic  curiosity  has  been  attributed,  in  large  part,  to  the 
amount  of  uncertainty  produced  by  stimuli  which  elicit  competing  re¬ 
sponse  alternatives  (Berlyne,  1962).  Uncertainty  a  d  the  consequent 
epistemic:  curiosity  was  assumed  to  be  heightened  when  the  number  of 
competing  responses  is  increased  or  when  the  responses  are  of  equal 
or  close- to-equal  strength.  Moreover,  the  drive-like  state  of  curi¬ 
osity  is  reduced  by  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  which  reduces  response 
competition.  Because  of  Che  drive'  qualities  ascribed  to  curiosity. 


information  acquired  in  association  with  its  reduction  is  assumed  to 
be  better  learned  than  information  that  does  not  reduce  curiosity. 
Thus,  curiosity  has  been  conceived  of  as  a  motivational  state  which 
results  from  external  stimulus  conditions  (instructional  Inputs)  and 
which  affee.t3  the  amount  and  nature  of  what  is  learned  (instructional 
outputs) . 

This  study  also  explored  the  conditions  that  Induce  individ¬ 
uals  to  seek  and  acquire  discrepant  information,  that  is,  Informat.ion 
inconsistent  with  beliefs  they  already  hold.  According  to  Fes  finger's 
(1957)  initial  notions  of  cognitive  dissonance,  knowledge  that  infor¬ 
mation  is  inconsistent  with  existing  beliefs  comprises  a  set  of  con¬ 
flicting  cognitions.  The  resulting  dissonant  state  is  psychologically 
disturbing  for  the  organism,  motivating  it  to  employ  such  dissonance 
reducing  activities  as  selective  exposure,  i.e.,  seeking  information 
congruent  with  one's  position  thereby  reducing  dissonance  and  avoid¬ 
ing  discrepant  information  that  would  tend  to  increase  dissonance. 

In  order  co  explain  instances  in  which  individuals  have  sought  or  at 
least  failed  to  avoid  discrepant  information,  Festinger  (1964)  modi¬ 
fied  his  earlier  formulations  by  suggesting  that  individuals  may  be 
receptive  to  discrepant  information  when  it  is  useful  and  whey  they 
are  sufficiently  confident  of  their  ability  to  refute  the  counter¬ 
arguments  posed  by  the  discrepant  information. 

Discrepant  information  may  be  sought  for  its  intrinsic  util¬ 
ity.  This  condition  occurs  when  an  existing  belief  is  suddeniy  found 
to  compete  with  another  that  appears  valid.  As  a  result,  the  two 
alternat  ives  may  have  elose-to-  equal  strengths.  Under  these  circum¬ 
stances  an  individual,  may  actually  seek  information  regarding  the 


discrepant  alternative  to  reduce  the  equal!  fy  of  f.'i  jumper  lug  re¬ 
sponses  , 

The  rationale  on  which  this  study  was  based  suggests  that  var 
ious  levels  of  uncertainty  affect  the  Intrinsic  utility  of  congruent 
and  discrepant  information  and  thereby  differentially  direct  informa¬ 
tion-seeking  behaviors:  (a)  when  the  S'  3  opinion  or  knowledge 
is  confirmed  by  evidence  from  r.n  expert  (certainty)  discrepant  infor¬ 
mation  holds  no  utility  and  is  therefore  avoided  according  to  the  ten 
ets  of  selective  exposure, (b)  when  S  is  presented  with  presumably  re¬ 
liable  evidence  (or  expert’s  view)  that  contradicts  his  knowledge  os' 
belief  (incongruity),  discrepant  information  is  useful,  if  not  neces¬ 
sary,  for  the  reduction  of  uncertainty. (e)  when  S  is  presented  with 
experts  who  are  undecided  or  with  evidence  which  is  contradictory 
(doubt),  the  congruent,  information  i3  of  some  use,  but  the  discrepant 
i ^formation  is  again  necessary  for  the  resolution  of  the  uncertain 
situation.  In  summary,  incongruity  anci  doubt  direct  information¬ 
seeking  toward,  discrepant  information;  certainty  directs  it  toward 
congruent  information. 

In  a  typical  selective  exposure  experiment.,  S  may  select,  dis¬ 
crepant  information  if  he  is  c<  r>fide  <  he  can  counter  arguments  posed 
by  the  discrepant  material.  This  proposition  was  tested  in  several 
experiments  in  which  confidence  was  experimentally  induced  by  inform¬ 
ing  Ss  that  they  die)  well  (high  confidence)  or  did  poorly  (low  confi¬ 
dence)  on  a  "test"  administered  by  K.  Since  confidence  typically 
has  been  induced  by  informing  Ss  that  their  responses  have  or  have 
not  met  the  standards  set  by  an  expert,  an  authority,  or  by  E,  it. 
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was  reasoned  that  the  effectiveness  of  the  confidence  manipulation 
would  be  modified  by  the  individual  predispos.i Lien  to  accept  feedback 
attributed  to  an  authority.  Accordingly,  dogmatic  persons  were  expec¬ 
ted  co  seek  congruent  information  in  the  high  confidence  condition  be¬ 
cause  their  existing  beliefs  were  reinforced  by  an  authority  while  they 
were  expected  to  seek  discrepant  information  in  the  low  confidence  con¬ 
dition  because  an  authority  advocated  a  discrepant  belief. 

Other  individual  differences  may  affect  the  direction  of  Infor¬ 
mation-seeking.  Discrepant  information  would  hold  less  utility  for 
individuals  who  fail  to  generate  response  competition  or  who  avoid  am¬ 
biguous  situations  than  for  those  who  are  "quick"  to  generate  response 
competition  or  who  are  attracted  to  ambiguous  situations.  Therefore, 
an  individual's  tendency  to  be  subjectively  certain  or  intolerant  of 
ambiguity  affects  the  amount  of  discrepant  information  he  seeks. 

Based  on  this  rationale!  it  was  hypothesized  that  uncertainty 
is  directly  related  to  the  examination  and  acquisition  of  knowledge 
about  the  general  experimental  topic  and  of  the  position  which  is  dis¬ 
crepant  with  the  one  the  individual  holds.  It  was  also  expected  that 
enr  er  linen  tally  induced  confidence  and  personality  traits  such  as  sub¬ 
jective  certainty,  intolerance  of  ambiguity,  and  dogmatism  are  inverse- 
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information-seeking;  the  second  examined  both  the  effects  of  confi¬ 
dence  on,  and  the  relationship  of  personality  differences  to,  infor¬ 
ma  tion-seek-* ng  at  one  level  of  uncertainty  (Experiment  II), 

Tests  designed  to  measure  dogmatism,  intolerance  of  ambiguity, 
and  an  Uncertainty  Scale  specifically  developed  for  this  experiment 
were  administered  to  students  in  education  courses,,  all  of  whom  were 
potential  Ss  for  the  study,  several  weeks  before  the  experiments  were 
conducted. 

In  both  experiments  Ss  were  told  that  the  experimenters  were 
preparing  instructional  materials  on  the  topic  of  attitude  change.  It 
was  explained  that  the  S'  s  task  was  to  examine  a  pair  of  slides  contain¬ 
ing  Information  on  attitude  change  and  to  select  what  he  considered 
the  more  interesting  member  of  the  pair.  In  actuality,  the  slides  con¬ 
veyed  statements  about  the  Festinger-Carlsmi dh  (1959)  investigation 
of  the  cognitive  effects  of  forced  compliance.  The  use  of  the  Fos- 
tir.ger-Carlsmith  research  as  subject  matter  for  experiments  within  the 
present  framework  had  at  least  two  advantages:  different  predictions 
can  be  made  based  on  the  two  conflicting  theoretical  positions  (dis¬ 
sonance  vs.  reinforcement)  and,  prior  to  the  experiment,  the  reinforce¬ 
ment  position  is  invariably  invoked  by  those  who  examined  the  exper¬ 
imental  problem.  The  Ss  were  presented  an  experimental  problem  deal¬ 
ing  with  attitude  change  anu  instructed  to  endorse  one  of  the  two 
positions  during  the  initial  phase  of  the  experiment.  Thus,  infor¬ 
mation  regarding  reinforcement,  was  considered  congruent  with  Ss'  be¬ 
liefs  and  information  regarding  dissonance  was  considered  discrepant 


with  their  beliefs. 
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Ixi  Experiment  I  and  Experiment  II,  there  were  14  slide-p r- 
in  which  the  two  members  were  identical  descriptions  of  the  general 
procedures  and  results  of  the  Festinger-Carlsmith  research.  In  the 
16  remaining  pairs,  a  congruent  slide  (reinforcement  information)  was 
projected  simultaneously  with  a  discrepant  slide  (dissonance  informa¬ 
tion)  by  use  of  two  carousel  projectors.  These  critical  pairs  of  slides 
were  balanced  in  form,  .length,-  and  content.  The  j3  was  instructed  to 
turn  off  the  less  interesting  slide  and  concentrate,  on  the  more  inter¬ 
esting  slide.  Thus  it  was  possible  to  determine  the  number  jf  congru¬ 
ent  and  discrepant  selections  made  by  each  5_,  the  time  spent  examining 
the  two  slides  before  Identifying  the  less  interesting  one  (Reaction 
Time),  and  the  time  spent  on  further  study  of  the  more  interesting  one 
(Examination  Time) . 

Additional  dependent  measures  included  a  multiple  choice  test 
of  the  congruent  and  discrepant  information  and  of  the  results  of  the 
Fes tinger-Cs  "1 smith  experiment.  In  addition,  several  self  report  in¬ 
terest  scales  were  administered.  Data  concerning  the  S_' s  actual  se¬ 
lection  of  the  congruent  or  discrepant  information  presented  on  slides 
were  collected  on  a  Gerbrands  event  recorder. 

The  treatments  in  Experiment  I  consisted  of  the  manipulation 
of  three  levels  of  uncertainty:  Incongruity,  Doubt,  and  Certainty. 

In  the  Incongruity  Condition,  Ss  were  shown  evidence  supporting  dis¬ 
sonance  theory  that  contradicted  their  position.  The  Doubt  Condition 
consisted  of  \  resenting  Ss  with  both  supporting  and  contradictory 
evidence.  In  the  Certainty  Condition,  Ss  were  only  shown  evidence 
that  supported  reinforcement  theory  that  agreed  with  their  position. 
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Finally,  no  evidence  was  presented  to  Sa  In  the  Control  Condition, 

These  treatments  imply  a  completely  randomized  design  with  three  ex¬ 
perimental  groups  (Incongruity,  Doubt,  and  Certainty)  and  one  control. 
All  Ss  in  Experiment  II  received  the  Doubt  instructions  admin¬ 
istered  in  Experiment  I.  In  addition,  Ss  in  two  of  the  groups  were 
administered  a  test  that  was  purported  to  measure  "intuitive  under¬ 
standing  of  attitude  change."  The  Ss  in  one  of  these  groups  were 
told  that  their  responses  placed  them  in  the  93rd  percentile,  thereby 
inducing  the  condition  of  High  Confidence.  The  S_s  in  the  other  group 
were  told  that  their  scores  placed  them  in  the  11th  percentile,  thereby 
inducing  the  conditio.-,  of  Low  Confidence.  The  Doubt  Condition  employed 
in  Experiment  I  served  as  the  control  for  Experiment  II. 

These  treatments  imply  a  completely  randomized  design  with  two 
experimental  groups  (High  and  Low  Confidence)  and  a  control.  In  order 
to  assess  the  relationship  between  confidence  and  dogmatism,  a  regres¬ 
sion  analysis  was  made  in  which  dogmatism  was  considered  the  independent 
variable  and  measures  of  discrepant  information  the  dependent  variables 
for  each  of  the  treatment  groups.  Finally,  dogmatism,  intolerance  of 
ambiguity,  and  subjective  uncertainty  were  correlated  with  measures  of 
selective  exposure  for  Ss  in  the  Doubt  Condition. 

The  drive  reduction  model  of  epistemic  curiosity  was  success¬ 
ful  in  accounting  for  the  information-seeking  behavior  of  Ss  in  the 
uncertainty  conditions.  Those  Ss  who  haa  oeen  exposed  co  evidence 
which  contradicted  their  beliefs  (i.e.,  the  Incongruity  and  Certainty 
manipulations)  examined  and  acquired  more  information  on  the  exper¬ 
imental  topic  than  S_s  who  had  been  exposed  to  evidence  which  agreed 
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with  their  existing  beliefs.  Presumably,  the  effect  of  the  discre¬ 
pant  evidence  was  to  strengthen  new  or  subordinate  beliefs,  thereby 
sharpening  response  competition  with  the  consequent  arousal  of  epis- 
temic  curiosity.  As  a  result,  Ss  engaged  in  eplstemic  behaviors  (ob¬ 
servation)  which  resulted  in  the  acquisition  of  new  information. 

The  anaiyses  of  data  obtained  on  measures  of  interest  and  the 
examination  and  acquisition  of  congruent  and  discrepant  information 
yielded  an  interaction  between  levels  of  uncertainty  and  type  of  infor¬ 
mation  sought.  Certainty  preferred,  sought,  and  acquired  congruent 
information  while  Incongruity  Ss  preferred,  sought,  and  acquired  dis¬ 
crepant  information.  The  information-seeking  behavior  of  Ss  in  the 
Certainty  Condition  was  consistent  with  expectations  based  on  disso¬ 
nance  theory;  namely,  information  which  could  increase  dissonance  was 
avoided.  However,  it  is  difficult  to  account  for  the  seeking  of  in¬ 
formation  which  could  increase  dissonance  by  Ss  in  the  Incongruity 
Condition  within  the  context  of  dissonance  theory.  The  dissonance 
increasing  behaviors  can  be  explained  by  the  hypothesis  of  intrinsic 
utility.  According  to  this  notion,  the  examination  and  acquisition 
of  information  related  to  the  new  or  subordinate  belief  (the  "Theory 
of  Conflict")  suggests  that  information  about  that  belief  was  useful 
for  the  reduction  of  response  competition  and  is  therefore  the  focus 
of  eplstemic  behaviors. 

Confidence  appears  to  be  unrelated  to  any  of.  the  measures  of 
selective  exposure  including  the  DSC  and  the  D/E  Ratio,  although  the 
confidence  manipulation  was  successfully  induced.  Analysis  of  the 
relationship  between  dogmatism  and  confidence  revealed  a  tendency 
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for  dogmatic  persons  to  seek  and  acquire  more  discrepant  information 
under  conditions  of  Low  Confidence  (when  authorities  endorsed  discre¬ 
pant  beliefs)  than  under  High  Confidence  (when  authorities  endorsed 
their  existing  beliefs).  These  tendencies,  however,  were  not  reliable. 
One  reason  for  the  lack  of  reliability  may  have  been  the  relatively 
weak  "authority  image"  projected  by  E^.  As  a  consequence,  dogmatic 
Ss  may  not  have  been  as  influenced  by  the  authority's  alleged  belief 
as  they  otherwise  would  have  been  and  therefore  they  did  not  seek  in¬ 
formation  about  the  beliefs  advocated  by  the  authority. 

Dogmatism  did  not  correlate  with  any  of  the  measures  of  selec¬ 
tive  exposure.  The  failure  to  obtain  the  hypothesised  Inverse  rela¬ 
tionship  between  dogmatism  and  preference  for  discrepant  information 
may  have  been  due,  in  part,  to  the  global  nature  of  the  dogmatism 
construct.  That  is,  dogmatism  may  include  components  which  do  not 
entirely  relate  to  the  requirements  of  the  experimental  task  (e.g., 
authority-orientation,  compartmentalization  and  dichotomization  of 
beliefs).  Therefore,  the  correlation  between  it  and  selective  expo¬ 
sure  was  low.  In  this  regard,  two  teck-specif ic  personality  differ¬ 
ences  were  found  to  be  reliably  related  to  the  acquisition  of  dis¬ 
crepant  information  in  such  a  way  that  the  predispositions  to  be  un¬ 
certain  and  tolerant  of  ambiguity  facilitated  learning  and  the  tendency 
to  be  certain  or  intolerant  of  ambiguity  inhibited  learning. 

In  its  present  state,  much  of  instructional  practice  relies 
on  procedures  which  arc  based  on  certainty  rather  than  uncertainty. 
These  include  lectures  and  texts  which  rend  to  be  highly  organized 
and  complete  as  well  as  drill-type  procedures  in  which  the  learner's 
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dominant  response  is  elicited  and  reinforced.  One  implication  of  the 
present  findings  is  that  student  learning  will  be  facilitated  when  it 
follows  the  generation  of  uncertainty.  Accordingly,  in  const  rue  tlni? 
instructional  materials  and  strategies,  the  use  of  open-ended  ques 
content  containing  conflicting  interpretations,  and  phenomena  which 
violate  the  learner's  expectations  are  recommended.  These  techniques 
have  been  included  in  curriculum  projects  designed  to  stimulate  stu¬ 
dent  discovery,  inquiry,  or  reflective  thought,  which  have  utilized 
uncertainty  as  a  criterion  for  the  selection  of  instructional  topics 
and  as  a  motivational  device  sequenced  throughout  instruction  to  main¬ 
tain  the  learner's  explorations. 

A  second  implication  of  the  findings  is  that  uncertainty  can 
be  employed  to  direct  the  learner's  search  for  new  information  away 
from  his  existing  beliefs  and  thus  broaden  the  scope  of  his  learning. 
In  this  regard,  incongruity  appears  to  be  appropriate  as  a  strategy 
for  implementing  instructional  objectives  which  require  the  learner 
to  focus  on  information  associated  with  beliefs  which  contradict  those 
he  currently  holds.  The  use  of  doubt  is  suggested  by  the  findings  to 
implement  objectives  which  require  the  learner  to  "openly"  explore 
conflicting  alternatives  or  to  synthesize  information  gleaned  from 
various  alternatives  to  form  a  new  generalization. 

Finally,  Ss  who  were  tolerant  of  ambiguity  and  subjectively 
uncertain  acquired  more  discrepant  information  than  those  who  were 
intolerant  of  ambiguity  and  subjectively  certain.  This  finding  sug¬ 
gests  remediation  procedures  for  those  who  tend  to  be  certain  of  their 
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responses  in  problematic  situations.  These  procedures  include  direct¬ 
ing  the  learners  to  generate  alternate  hypotheses  and  reinforcing  the 
reasonableness  of  the  various  alternatives  rather  than  the  correctness 
of  a  single  r  wer. 
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Description  of  the  Uncertainty  Scale 

The  Uncertainty  Scale  was  designed  to  measure  individual  pre¬ 
dispositions  to  generate  response  competition  in  problematic  situa¬ 
tions.  It  was  developed  and  tested  on  100  students  drawn  from  several 
education  courses  at  The  Pennsylvania  State  University  in  March,  1969. 

A  factor  analysis  of  the  responses  of  these  Ss  yielded  three  factors 
which  comprise  the  sub-scales  of  this  test.  Items  which  did  not  load 
on  these  three  factors  were  dropped  and  additional  items  inserted 
which  were  similar  to  those  included  in  the  three  factors. 

In  its  present  form,  the  scale  consists  of  42  items  and  three 
filler  questions  (numbers  3,  5,  and  21).  This  version  was  adminis¬ 
tered  to  284  students  of  an  introductory  course  in  educational  psychol¬ 
ogy  also  at  The  Pennsylvania  State  University  during  the  spring  term 
of  1969  and  to  596  students  in  the  fall  term  of  that  year. 

These  administrations  yielded  the  following  descriptive  in¬ 
formation.  The  internal  consistency  estimate  of  reliability  (Alpha 
Coefficient)  of  the  first  administration  was  .77;  the  reliability  of 
the  second  administration  was  .80.  An  item  analysis  provided  _t  test 
comparisons  of  the  means  of  a  high  total  score  group  (highest  27%) 
and  a  low  total  score  group  (lowest  27%)  on  each  item.  According  to 
this  analysis,  the  obtained  jt  ratios  for  items  19  and  34  for  the 
spring,  1969  adminiot ration  and  items  1,  2  19,  27,  and  34  for  the 

fall,  1969  administration  were  less  tha  t  m  3.00,  suggesting  that 
these  Items,  relative  to  other  items  in  the  scale,  failed  to 
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adequately  discriminate  among  the  subjects.  Correlations  of  data 
obtained  from  the  fall,  1969  administration  yielded  a  negative  rela¬ 
tionship  (r.  “  34,  jp  *  .005)  between  uncertainty  and  Form  E  of  the 

Dogmatism  Scale  (Rokeach,  1960)  and  a  negative  relationship  ( jr  ■  -.32, 
p  <  .005)  between  uncertainty  and  the  Scale  of  Intolerance  ot  Ambiguity 
(Budner,  1962). 

Sub-Scales 

Secondary  ignorance.  The  makes  a  choice  between  two  stimuli, 
and  then  indicates  on  a  five  point  scale  how  certain  he  is  that  he  is 
correct.  Both  stimuli  in  the  pair  are  equidistant  from  the  correct 
answer,  and  therefore,  "equally  wrong."  Numbers:  7,  11,  13,  14,  17, 
18,  23,  26,  29,  33,  38,  and  41. 

Subjective  probability.  The  S  is  presented  with  an  ambiguous 
situation  and  he  rates  how  certain  he  is  that  the  one  interpretation 

given  is  correct.  Numbers:  2,  4,  9,  15,  16,  19,  22,  24,  25,  28,  30, 

32,  35,  37,  39,  43,  and  45. 

Novelty .  The  rates  his  interest  in  unusual  or  novel  exper¬ 
iences  or  situations.  Numbers:  1,  6,  8,  10,  12,  20,  27,  31,  34,  36, 

40,  42,  and  44, 
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Instructions  to  the  Uncertainty  Scale 


Each  of  the  items  in  this  survey  will  be  followed  by  the  ques¬ 
tion  "To  what  extent  do  you  agree?"  or_  "How  certain  are  you?"  Use  one 
of  the  scales  below  to  describe  either  your  agreement  or  your  certainty. 


Number  1  indicates  strong  disagreement  or  complete  uncertainty; 
number  5  indicates  strong  agreement  or  complete  certainty.  Consider 
the  other  rrimbers  as  equal  intervals  along  the  scale  with  3  the  mid¬ 
point  . 

Notice  that  for  some  of  the  items  that  require  you  to  indicate 
your  degree  of  certfinty  you  must,  in  addition,  record  your  answer  to 
the  question  itself.  On  these  double  response  items  you  will  record 
your  answer  in  columns  8  or  9  and  record  your  certainty,  as  usual,  in 
columns  1  through  5  using  the  same  line  of  the  answer  sheet. 


Sample  Item 

12.  Would  you  estimate  that  the  correct  time  is  now  closer  to  8:00 
p.m.  or  to  11:30  p.m,? 


(Col.  8)  8:00  p.m.  (Col.  9)  11:30  p.m. 

How  certain  are  you?  (Use  Col.  1-5  on  answer  sheet,) 


Samole  Amr/er  Sheet 


12. 


(0)  (1)  (2)  (3)  (4)  (5)  (6) 

II  If  I  I  II  II  t  M 


(8) 


This  indicates  that  the  answer,  11:30  p.m.  (Col.  9),  has  been 
made  with  complete  certainty  (Col.  5). 
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Strongly  Disagree _ _ _ Strongly  Agree. 

Completely  Uncertain  Completely  Certain 

I  I  I  I  I 

1  2  3  4  5 


1.  I  look  forward  to  situations  in  which  I’m  really  not  sure  what 
will  happen  next.  To  what  extent  do  you  agree?  (Use  Col.  1-5 
on  answer  sheet.) 

2.  You  can  tell  what  a  person  is  like  by  the  clothes  he  wears.  To 
what  extent  do  you  agree? 

3.  Was  John  F.  Kennedy  the  27th  or  35th  president? 

(Col.  8)  27th  (Col.  9)  35th 
How  certain  are  you?  (Use  Col.  1-5  on  answer  sheet.) 

4.  If  the  first  stop  in  a  trip  from  New  York  is  Chicago,  the  next 
one  would  be  further  west.  How  certain  are  you? 

5.  The  speed  of  sound  is  closest  to  600  mph  or  300  mph. 

(Col.  8)  600  mph  (Col.  9)  300  mph 
How  certain  are  you?  (Use  Col.  1-5  on  answer  sheet.) 

6.  I  do  not  enjoy  tasting  food  that  is  entirely  different  from  the 
food  I  usually  eat.  To  what  extent  do  you  agree? 

Does  this  outline 
most  closely  resemble 
Wyoming  or  Colorado? 


(Col.  8)  Wyoming  (Col.  9)  Colorado 
How  certain  are  you?  (Use  Col.  1-5  on  answer  sheet.) 

8.  I'm  happiest  doing  a  Job  that  I've  worked  at  often  enough  to  be 
familiar  with  it.  To  what  extent  do  you  agree? 

9.  If  you  heard  thunder,  how  sure  would  you  be  that  it.  would  rain? 

10.  Given  a  choice  between  two  answers  to  a  pioblem,  I'd  want  to 

learn  more  about  the  one  that  makes  the  most  common  sense  rather 
than  the  one  that  seems  to  contradict  the  facte.  To  what  extent 
do  you  agree? 


\ 

A 


1 

I 
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Strongly  Disagree _ _ _ Strongly  Agree 

Completely  Uncertain  Completely  Certain 

12  3  4  5 

11.  For  a  one  mile  run,  how  much  faster  is  the  fastest  horse  than 
the  fastest  man — 2.4  times  as  fast  or  2.6  times  as  fast? 

(Col.  8)  2.4  times  as  fast  (Col.  9)  2.6  times  as  fast 
How  certain  are  you?  (Use  Col.  1-5  on  answer  3heet.) 

12.  I'm  Interested  in  variety.  To  what  extent  do  you  agree? 

13 .  A  —  . — — . — ....  .■  .  B  ■■■""  C — 

Consider  'A'  the  diameter  of  the  Earth.  Is  'B'  or  'C'  closest 
to  the  size  of  the  diameter  of  the  Moon? 

(Col.  8)  B  (Col.  9)  C 

How  certain  are  you?  (Use  Col.  1-5  on  answer  sheet.) 

14.  Columbus'  voyage  across  the  Atlantic  in  .1492  lasted  approximately 
9  weeks  or  11  weeks « 

(Col.  8)  9  weeks  (Col.  9)  11  weeks 
How  certain  are  you?  (Use  Col.  1-5  on  answer  sheet.) 

15.  The  saying  "Where  there's  smoke,  there's  fire"  is  one  adage  that 
usually  holds  up.  To  what  extent  do  you  agree? 

16.  When  you  hear  someone  clear  their  throat,  would  you  expect  them 
speak?  How  certain  are  you? 

Consider  the  line  'A'  the  height  of  the  Washington 
Monument.  Is  Point  ' B '  or  'C'  the  closest  approxi¬ 
mation  of  the  height  of  the  Capital  in  contrast  to 
the  Washington  Monument? 


B  (Col.  9'*  C 

are  you?  (Use  Col.  1-5  on  answer  sheet.) 

18.  Which  is  closest  to  the  distance  from  Los  Angeles  to  Chicago  by 
car — 2172  miles  or  1972  miles? 

(Col.  8 )  2172  miles  (Col.  9)  1972  miles 
How  certain  are  you?  (Use  Col.  1-5  on  answer  sheet.) 

19.  Once  1  make  a  decision,  I  have  a  tendency  to  continually  reeval¬ 
uate  it.  To  what  extent  do  you  agree? 

20.  In  general,  X  enjoy  things  that  are  unusual.  To  what  extent  do 
you  agree? 


17. 


to  begin  to 
A. 


~TS 

-c 


(Col.  8) 
How  certain 
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Strongly  Disagree _ _ _ 

Completely  Uncer tain 

'  I  I 

1  2 

21.  Which  Is  closest  to  the  number  of  feet  in  a  mile— 3000  or  5000? 

(Col.  8)  3000  (Col.  9)  5000 
How  certain  are  you?  (Use  Col.  1-5  on  answer  sheet.) 

22.  A  couple  sitting  together  silently  are  probably  suffering  the 
after-effects  of  a  quarrel.  How  certain  are  you? 


(Col.  8)  Wisconsin  (Col.  9)  Michigan 
How  certain  are  you?  (Use  Col.  1-5  on  answer  sheet.) 


24.  I  find  complex  problems  in  which  I'm  never  really  sure  I  have  the 
correct  answer  unappealing.  To  what  extent  do  you  agree? 

25.  If  I  looked  outside  and  the  streets  were  wet,  I'd  be  sure  it  had 
rained.  How  certain  are  you? 

26.  Where  dc  the  words,  "E  Pluribus  Unum,1'  appear  on  the  'tails'  side 
of  a  quarter— on  the  right  side  at  the  edge  or  on  the  bottom? 

(Col.  8)  right  side  at  edge  (Col.  9)  bottom 
How  certain  are  yor?  (Use  Col.  .l-5  on  answer  sheet.) 

27.  It  is  not  enough  to  like  something  just  because  it  is  different. 
To  what  extent  do  you  agree? 

28.  With  the  tolling  of  bells,  you  would  expect  church  services. 

How  certain  are  you? 

29.  Which  line  ia  closest  to  the  distance  A. _ _ 

from  the  edge  of  a  dollar  bill  to  the  B, 

point  where  Washington's  portrait  “  - - - - 

begins? 

(Coi.  8)  A  (Col.  9)  B 

How  certain  are  you?  (Use  Col.  1-5  on  answer  sheet.) 

30.  Typically,  I  find  that  If  the  source  is  reliable  the  content  is 
inevitably  reliable.  To  what  extent  do  you  agree? 


_ Strongly  Agree 

Completely  Certain 


1.54 


Sl-.rong.1y  Disagree _ _  _ _  Strongly  Agree 

Coaolostely  Uncertain  Completely  Certain 

!  !  I  I  i 

12  5  4  5 

31.  If  1  had  never  travelled  abroad  and  I  wen  a  free  trip  to  any¬ 
place  in  the  world,  T‘d  choose  an  area  that  I'd  be  relatively 
familiar  with  (like  Europe)  rather  than  sosue  exotic  cn.mtry. 

To  what  extent  do  you  agree? 

32,  When  I  finally  reach  a  solution  to  a  difficult  protlex,  I  quickly 
lose  interest  in  it  if  I'm  told  my  answer  is  wrong.  To  what  ex¬ 
tant  (Jo  you  agree? 

ED  EZ3  EZJ 

'A'  represents  the  population  of  the  United  Stages.  Does  rB'  or 
' C '  bast  represent  the  population  of  thu  USSR? 

(Col.  8)  B  (Col.  9)  C 

How  certain  are  you?  (Use  Col.  1-5  on  answer  sheet.) 

34.  I  like  to  explore  the  unknown.  To  what  extent  do  you  agree? 

35.  The  buyer  of  a  Beatles'  record  aibnm  would  be  under  29  year?  old. 
How  certain  are  you? 

36.  If  I  heard  an  unusual  explanation  of  some  evert,  I'd  check  the 
credibility  of  its  source  before  I'd  check  the  tellab.il tty  of  the 
content.  To  what  extent  do  you  agree? 

37.  A  tag  on  the  sleeve  of  a  coat  would  indicate  that  it  was  for  sale. 
How  certain  are  you? 

38.  Which  of  these  lines  is  closest  to  one  inen  in  length? 

A.  - - B.  — - 


(Col.  C)  A  (Col.  9)  B 

How  certain  are  you?  (Use  Col.  1-5  on  answer  sheet.) 

39,  Consider  1  and  3  aa  the  first  i.wo  numbers  in  a  aeries  of  nuu.Lers. 
How  certain  are  you  that  the.  next  number  ahould  te  5? 

40.,  It  pays  to  otick  with  a  good  name  brand  product  once  you  find 
one.  To  what  extent  do  you  agree? 
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Strongly  Disagree 


Strongly  Agree 


Completely  Uncertain  Completely  Certain 

!  !  i  I  I 

12  3  4  5 

41.  Which  of  these  figures  Is  closest  to  the  size  of  a  penny? 


(Col.  8)  A  (Col.  9)  R 
How  certain  are  you?  (Use  col.  1-5  on  answer  sheet.) 


42.  I  tend  not  to  pursue  matters  that  differ  considerably  from  my  own 
viewpoint.  To  what  extent  do  you  agree? 

43.  Heavy  traffic  into  the  city  would  mean  it's  the  morning  rush  hour. 
How  certain  are  you? 

44.  Given  two  messages  from  equally  reliable  sources,  Ifd  rather  study 
details  of  the  one  that  is  similar  to  my  position.  To  what  extent 
do  you  agree? 

45.  I  tend  to  answer  most  questions  with  a  great  deal  of  certainty. 

To  what  extent  do  you  agree? 


f 


I 

I 
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MATERIALS  USED  TO  MANIPULATE  CONFIDENCE 
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Teat  <•£  Ini  --.rive  Understanding  of  Attitude  Change- 

Here'*-  th*.s  first  situation.  Suppose  a  child  wanted  to  play 
with  a  toy.  But,  he  ves  told  that  he  wa3  not  allowed  to  play  with  it. 
In  one  case,  he  was  given  a  threat  of  alld  punishment  if  he  played 
with  it;  in  the  other  case  he  was  given  a  threat  of  severe  punish¬ 
ment.  Which  do  you  think  would  be  most  effective  in  getting  the  child 
to  not  be  interested  in  the  toy  or  to  want  it — the  threat  of  mild  pun¬ 
ishment  or  the  threat  of  severe  punishment? 

For  the  second  situation,  suppose  groups  of  teenage  girls  were 
given  their  choice  of  two  popular  records  as  a  reward  for  a  task  they 
had  performed.  They  were  told  that  they  would  be  given  only  one  to 
keep.  After  making  a  selection,  one  group  was  actually  given  only  one 
record.  However,  the  other  group  was  given  both  records.  All  girls 
then  rated  how  mu  :h  they  liked  the  record  that  was  originally  their 
first  choice.  Which  girls  would  rate  that  record  higher — the  girls 
given  both  records  or  the  girls  given  only  one? 

Imagine  this  final  situation.  Housewives  were  asked  to  rank 
twenty  household  appliances  for  their  attractiveness.  Some  housewives 
were  rewarded  by  being  given  their  choice  of  keeping  their  second  or 
nineteenth  ranked  appliance.  Others  were  rewarded  by  being  giver,  their 
choice  of  keeping  their  second  or  their  third  ranked  appliance.  After 
making  this  choice,  which  group  do  you  think  would  value  their  second 
ranked  appliance  most--those  who  chose  between  their  nineteenth  or 
those  who  chose  between  f.neir  second  and  third  rankea  appliances? 


Number  of  Items  Correc 
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List  of  Slides  Describing  Modified  Version  of  the 
Festinger-Carlsmith  (1959)  Experiment 

Slide  Set  1 

Description  of  Experiment 

This  experiment  had  four  main  stages: 

a)  The  subject  perrcrmed  a  boring,  uninteresting  task. 

b)  he  was  promised  payment  for  misrepresenting  the  exper¬ 
imental  task  to  someone  else. 

c)  he  actually  did  misrepresent  it  to  another  person. 

d)  the  subject's  attitude  toward  the  task  was  measured. 

Slide  Set  2 

Description  of  Experiment 

The  boring  task  consisted  of  counting  out  twelve  spools  from  a 
large  container,  placing  them  on  a  tray,  emptying  the  tray  into 
a  different  container,  and  then  refilling  it  with  twelve  more 
spools.  This  was  done  for  one  hour. 

Slide  Set  3 


Description  of  Experiment 

In  order  to  get  the  subjects  to  publicly  misrepresent  their 
private  attitudes,  they  were  asked  to  replace  the  regular  ex¬ 
perimental  assistant  who  was  ill.  His  job  was  to  prepare 
waiting  subjects  from  a  different  treatment  group  by  convinc¬ 
ing  them  that  the  boring  task  was  really  exciting  and  enjoyable. 

Slide  Set  4 


Description  of  Experiment 

The  subject  misrepresented  the  task  to  a  "waiting  subject" 
who  was  actually  a  confederate  of  the  experimenter.  She  was 
a  student  who  had  been  hired  and  trained  for  this  role. 

Slide  Set  5 


Description  of  Experiment 

After  the  experimenter  left,  the  confederate  mentioned  that 
she  had  heard  that  this  was  a  boring  experiment.  The  subject's 
typical  response  was  something  like,  "Oh  no,  it’s  really  very 
interesting."  After  that,  the  girl  confederate  listened  quiet¬ 
ly,  agreeing  with  what  the  subject  said.  This  conversation  was 
tape-recorded  without  the  subject's  knowledge. 
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Slide  Set  6 


Description  of  Experiment 

A  general  test  was  then  presented  in  another  room.  It  was 
introduced  as  an  evaluation  of  all  the  experiments  conducted 
by  the  department  of  psychology  at  the  university  where  the 
experiment  took  place.  Embedded  in  this  test  were  questions 
to  measure  the  subject’s  attitude  toward  the  boring  task. 

Slide  Set  7 


Description  of  Experiment 

After  this  test,  subjects  were  told  the  reason  for  the  exper¬ 
imental  procedures  including  the  use  of  the  tape  recorder. 

(By  the  way,  they  were  asked  to  return  the  payment.  All  agreed 
to  do  this . ) 

Slide  Set  8  (left) 


Conflict  -  Definition 

A  conflict  is  created  by  a  situation  in  which  an  individual 
acts  inconsistently  with  his  beliefs  or  attitudes.  A  person 
will  usually  try  to  reduce  conflict. 

Slide  Set  8  (right) 


Reward  -  Definition 

A  reward  is  an  event  or  object  that  strengthens  some  behavior 
that  it  follows,  such  as  an  attitude.  A  person  will  usually 
try  to  strive  to  get  the  reward. 

Slide  Set  9  (right) 


Conflict  -  Proponents 

Dr.  Charles  R.  Dobbs  of  Stanford  University  emphasized  the 
conflict  aspect  of  the  experiment  to  explain  changes  in  atti¬ 
tudes.  He  is  an  expert  in  the  field  of  cognitive  psychology. 

Slide  Set  9  (left) 


Reward  -  Proponents 

Dr.  Ralph  C.  Beck  of  Harvard  University  emphasized  the  reward 
aspect  of  this  experiment  to  explain  change  in  attitudes.  He 
is  ar  expert  in  the  field  of  operant  conditioning. 
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Slide  Set  10  (right) 


Conflict  -  Proponents 

Dobbs  studied  under  the  direction  of  Michael  Kaibach,  The 
recipient  of  many  awards  for  his  experimental  research,  he 
is  presently  the  director  of  the  "Institute  for  the  Study  of 
Cognitive  Processes." 

Slide  Set  10  (left) 


Reward  -  Proponents 

Beck  was  a  student  of  Ernest  Halsey.  A  past  president  of  the 
Eastern  Psychological  Association,  he  is  the  author  of  several 
well-accepted  books  on  psychology  including  "The  handbook  of 
behavioral  research." 

Slide  Set  11  (left) 


Conflict  -  Assumptions 

Man's  behavior,  as  pictured  by  the  theory  of  conflict,  is 
jointly  determined  by  the  interaction  of  his  will  and  the 
environment  in  which  he  finds  himself. 

Slide  Set  11  (right) 


Conflict  -  Assumptions 

Man's  behavior,  according  to  the  Law  of  Reward,  is  completely 
determined  by  the  environment  in  which  he  finds  himself  irre¬ 
spective  of  notions  such  as  will. 

Slide  Set  12  (right) 


Conf llct  -  Assumptions 

The  theory  of  conflict  assumes  that  formation  of  attitudes 
is  a  dynamic  process  in  which  man  is  an  active  participant. 

Slide  Set  12  (left) 


Reward  -  Assumptiono 

The  law  of  reward  assumes  that  attitudes  are  formed  by  a 
mechanistic  process  in  which  man  is  n  passive  factor. 
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Slide  Set  13  (left) 


Conflict  -  Example 

A  lifelong  opponent  of  the  welfare  program  became  a  protago¬ 
nist  after  he  publicly  supported  the  general  democratic  plat¬ 
form. 

Slide  Set  13  (right) 


Reward  -  Example 

A  lifelong  opponent  of  the  welfare  program  changed  his  views 
after  he  received  a  large  medicare  payment  to  cover  his  hos¬ 
pitalization. 

Slide  Set  14  (left) 


Conflict  -  Example 

The  announcer  switched  his  brand  to  "Blitz"  cigarettes  after 
he  began  to  advertise  them  on  national  television  as  part  of 
his  regular  duties. 

Slide  Set  14  (right) 


Reward  -  Example 

The  announcer  changed  his  brand  to  "Blitz"  cigarettes  after 
the  network  awarded  him  a  large  bonus  for  the  "Blitz"  commer¬ 
cials  he  had  made. 

Slide  Set  15  (right) 


Conflict  -  Example 

He  couldn't  decide  which  of  two  identical  twin3  to  marry. 
However,  after  he  proposed  to  Agatha  she  seemed  much  more 
attractive  than  Martha. 

Slide  Set  15  (left) 


Reward  -  Example 

He  couldn't  decide  which  of  two  identical  twins  to  marry. 
However,  after  he  learned  of  her  larger  dowry,  Agatha  seemed 
much  more  attractive  than  Martha. 


Slide  Set  16  (right) 


Conf lie t  -  Example 

The  boy  liked  both  the  toy  train  and  the  bike,  but  waa  told 
he  could  only  have  one.  After  he  picked  the  bike,  he  liked 
it  much  better  than  the  train  set. 

Slide  Set  16  (left) 


Reward  -  Example 

The  boy  liked  botn  the  toy  train  and  the  bike.  After  he  was 
told  he  could  earn  money  on  a  paper  route  with  the  bike,  he 
preferred  it  to  the  train  set. 

Slide  Set  17  (left) 


Conflict  -  Rationale 

Whether  a  conflict  exists  depends  considerably  upon  the  in¬ 
dividual’s  particular  set  of  values,  attitudes,  and  expecta¬ 
tions  . 

Slide  Set  17  (right) 


Reward  -  Rationale 

Whether  an  event  will  serve  as  a  reward  depends  in  part  upon 
each  person's  past  experience  with  it. 

Slide  Set  18  (right) 


Conflict  -  Rationale 

(Jnder  certain  conditions,  conflict  will  fail  to  produce  a 
change  of  attitude: 

a)  when  an  individual  is  unaware  of  the  conflict. 

b)  when  the  conflicting  elements  are  of  unequal  importance. 

Slide  Set  18  (left) 


Reward  -  Rationale 

There  are  times  when  reward  will  fail  to  bring  about  a  change 
of  attitude: 

a)  when  an  individual  is  satiated. 

b)  when  lie  is  unable  to  utilise  the  reward  for  physical  or 
cultural  reasons. 


a 


Slide  Sec  19  (left) 


Conflict  -  Rationale 

When  a  person  acts  inconsistently  with  his  beliefs  or  atti¬ 
tudes,  he  can  justify  his  action  by  bringing  his  belief  in 
line  with  it. 

Slide  Set  19  (right) 


Reward  -  Rationale 

When  a  person  is  rewarded  for  acting  inconsistently  with  his 
beliefs  or  attitudes,  a  new  belief  that  is  consistent  with 
his  rewarded  action  is  established. 

Slide  Set  20  (left) 


Conflict  ~  Rationale 

A  change  of  attitude  depends  on  the  amount  of  justification 
a  person  must  make.  The  closer  the  conflicting  elements  are 
to  being  equally  attractive,  the  more  justification  a  person 
must  make  for  being  inconsistent. 

Slide  Set  20  (right) 


Reward  -  Rationale 

A  change  of  attitude  requires  an  association  between  the  re¬ 
ward  and  the  new  belief  that  has  been  established.  The  new 
attitude  gains  its  strength  from  the  strength  of  this  asso¬ 
ciation. 

Slide  Set  21  (right) 


Conflict  -  Rationale 

The  more  a  person  is  rewarded  for  an  act  inconsistent  with 
his  attitude,  the  less  equally  attractive  the  conflicting 
elements  are  and  the  less  he  needs  to  justify  that  action. 
Therefore  with  the  larger  reward,  less  attitude  change  is 
required. 

Slide  Set  21  (left) 


Reward  -  Rationale 

The  more  a  person  is  rewarded  for  an  act  that  is  inconsistent 
wit  i  his  original  belief  the  more  the  association  between  the 
r  :i  rrd  and  the  new  bei  ef  is  strengthened.  Therefore,  with 
a  larger  reward,  there  w ! 11  be  a  greater  change  in  attitude. 


Slide  Set  22  (right) 


Conflict  -  Predictions 

The  Lheory  oi  conflict  would  predict  that  the  modest,  one 
dolla;:  payment  for  telling  the  waiting  subject  that  the  task 
was  enjoyable  would  produce  the  greater  attitude  change.  .  . 
the  smal '  payment  is  insufficient  to  justify  the  misrepresen¬ 
tation,  su  the  individual  must  make  his  own  justification. 

Hide  Set  22  (left) 


Reward  -  Predictions 

The  law  of  reward  predicts  that  the  meager  one  dollar  payment 
for  convincing  the  waiting  subject  that  the  task  was  enjoyable 
would  result  in  little,  if  any,  attitude  change  .  .  .  the 
strength  of  the  association  between  the  reward  and  new  belief 
or  attitude  would  be  barely  changed. 

Slide  Set  23  (left) 


C m£ lfct  -  Predictions 

Dobbs'  theory  of  conflict  predicts  that  the  generous  payment 
of  twenty  dollars  f-.»r  saying,  "I  enjoyed  tha  task,"  would  pro¬ 
duce  the  least  attitude  change  ....  The  twenty  dollars 
Justifies  making  the.  statement  ...  so,  the  individual  doesn't 
have  to  make  other  Justifications  by  rationalizing  his  act. 

Slide  Set  23  (right) 


Reward  -  Predictions 

Beck's  law  of  reward  predicts  that  the  large,  twenty  dollar 
payment  for  saving,  "I  enjoyed  the  tack,"  would  result  in 
greater  attitude  change  .  .  .  the  reward  would  become  more 
strongly  associated  with  the  new  attitude  .  .  .  so,  the  asso¬ 
ciation  would  be  strong  enough  to  produce  a  change. 

Slide  Set  24 


Compare  the  following 
results  with  the  predictions 
you  have  Just  seen 
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Results 


Subjects  were  asked  how  enjoyable  the  task  was.  They  judged 
it  on  a  ten  point  scale. 


Very 

unenjoyable 


Very 

enjoyable 


+1.35 


Average  results 
of  twenty  dollar 
condition 


+5 

.Average  results 
of  one  dollar 
condition 


The  difference  between  the  two  conditions  is  statistically 
significant. 
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Results 


Subjects  rated  their  desire  to  participate  in  a  similar  ex¬ 
periment  on  a  ten  point  scale. 


Definitely 
does  not  want  to 


+  1.20 


Average  results  of. 
twenty  dollar 
condition 


|  — m i - f— 

__J° 


Definitely 
does  want  to 


+5 

Average  results 
of  one  dollar 
condition 


The  differences  were  statistically  significant. 
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Results 


Subjects  rated  how  much  they  learned  by  performing  the  exper¬ 
imental  task. 


No 

learning 


Considerable 

learning 


2-8C  3.15 


^  f  f  5 

ige  results-'  * — average  ret 


Average  reaul 
of  one  dollar 
condl t ion 


Average  results 
of  twenty  dollar 
condition 


1.68 


This  difference  was  not  statistically  significant. 
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Results 

Subjects  judged  the  scientific  importance  of  the  experiment. 

Very  Very 

unimportant  important 

5.18  6.45 

10 

Average  results  of  |  Xverage  results  of 
twenty  dollar  condition  one  dollar  condition 

The  result  was  statistically  significant. 
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Results 

One  possible  explanation  for  these  results  is  that  the.  sub¬ 
jects  in  the  one  dollar  condition  may  have  worked  harder  try¬ 
ing  to  convince  the  waiting  subject  i  nd  thereby  could  have 
convinced  themselves  that  the  task  was  enjoyable.  For  this 
reason  the  tape-recorded  conversations  were  examined  by  in¬ 
dependent  raters. 

Slide  Set:  30 

Results 

Average  rating  of  tape-recorded  conversations 
(0  to  10  point  scale  used) 

Condition 

One  dollar  Twenty  dollars 

Amount  of  Content  3.7S  4  35 

Persuasiveness  4.78  5.50 

Time  Spent  on  Topic  6.74  8.19 


-I— | - 
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End 


APPENDIX  D 


DEPENDENT  MEASURES 


Multiple  Choice  Test  of  Experimental  Topic 


Instructions 


Answer  the  following  questions  by  printing  the  CAPITAL  letter 
of  your  choice  in  the  space  before  each  item. 

_  1.  As  they  under stood  it,  subjects  were  paid  either  one  or  twenty 

dollars  for: 

(A)  Telling  someone  about  the  experimental  task. 

B  Doing  the  experimental  task, 

C  Changing  their  attitude  toward  the  experimental  task. 

D  Everything  they  did  in  the  experiment. 

_ _  2.  The  boring  task: 

A  Consisted  of  continuously  replacing  spools  on  a  tray. 

B  Lasted  an  hour. 

(C)  Both  ’A*  and  'B!. 

D  Neither  'A'  nor  ' B*. 

__  3.  Which  of  the  following  was  not  a  major  stage  in  the  experiment? 

A  Misrepresenting  the  task  to  another  person. 

B  Measuring  the  subject's  attitude  toward  the  task. 

C  Performing  a  boring,  uninteresting  task. 

CL)  Persuading  the  subject  to  misrepresent  the  task. 

_  4.  The  experimenter ' a  confederate: 

A  Argued  strongly  with  the  subject  about  the  boring  task. 

B  Remained  silent 

(C)  Made  brief  opening  comments  about  the  boring  task,  but 
usually  listened. 

D  Raised  counter-arguments  during  the  first  half  of  the 
conversation  only. 

_  5.  Age  is  a  factor  that  was  presented  in  the  rationale  of  which 

of  these  theories: 

kk* 

A  Law  of  Reward. 

B  Theory  of  Conflict. 

C  Both  of  these. 

(D)  Age  was  not  discussed. 

6.  Self-justification  is  important  to  which  theory? 

kk 

A  Law  of  Reward. 

(B)  Theory  of  Conflict. 

C  Both  of  these. 

D  Self-Justification  was  not  discussed. 


7 .  The  spokesman  for  the  Law  of  Reward  is : 

* 

A  Lirnest  N.  Halsey. 

R  William  Blakely. 

(C)  Ralph  C,  Beck. 

D  Charles  R.  Dobbs. 

8.  The  assumption  that  attitudes  control  behavior  was  associated 
with  which  theory: 

*** 

A  Theory  of  Conflict. 

B  Law  of  Reward. 

C  Both  'A'  and  '  B'. 

(D)  This  assumption  was  not  presented. 

9.  After  the  youngster  selected  the  bike,  he  liked  it  better  than 
the  train  set  that  he  had  earlier  considered  just  as  attractive. 

hit 

(A)  This  is  a  restatement  of  the  conflict  example. 

B  This  is  a  restatement  of  the  reward  example. 

C  This  is  not  a  correct  restatement  of  any  example  that  was 
presented . 

D  As  presented  above,  this  could  be  considered  a  restatement 
of  both  the  conflict  and  reward  examples. 

10.  The  amount  of  reward  is  a  result  of  the  amount  of  conflict. 

This  idea  is  included  in  the  rationale  of  which  theory? 

*** 

A  Law  of  Reward. 

B  Theory  of  Conflict. 

C  Both  theories  include  this  rationale. 

(D)  This  rationale  was  not  presented. 

11.  Reward  will  not  produce  a  change  of  attitude  when: 

* 

A  A  new  belief  has  not  beer,  established. 

(B)  An  Individual  is  unable  to  use  it. 

C  Both  ’A'  and  '  B'. 

D  Neither  'A?  nor  'B'. 

12.  According  to  the  theory  of  conflict,  conflict  is  best  described 
as : 

** 

A  Struggle. 

B  Argument. 

(C)  Inconsistency. 

D  Controversy. 


ihiilS  i 
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_13.  Simplicity  of  task  is  a  notion  associated  with  which  theory? 
*** 

A  Law  of  Reward. 

B  Theory  of  Conflict. 

C  Both  theories. 

(D)  Neither  theory'. 

_14,  The  assumption  that  man's  behavior  is  the  result  of  external 
forces  is  held  by  which  theory? 

* 

(A)  Law  of  Reward. 

B  Theory  of  Conflict. 

C  Both  'A'  and  !B'. 

D  Neither  'A*  nor  * B ’ . 

15.  Some  psychologists  predict  twenty  dollars  will  produce  the 
greatest  attitude  change  because  twenty  dollars  would: 

* 

(A)  Strengthen  the  association. 

B  Reduce  inconsistency. 

C  Both  'A'  and  'B'. 

D  Neither  'A'  nor  ' B ’ . 

16.  The  larger  the  reward,  the  smaller  the  attitude  change  is  part 
of  the  rationale  for  which  of  these  theories? 

A* 

A  Law  of  Reward. 

(B)  Theory  of  Conflict. 

C  Both  of  these. 

D  This  rationale  was  not  presented. 

17.  According  to  the  Law  of  Reward,  reward  is  best  described  as  an: 
a 

A  Increase  in  benefits,  such  as  more  money. 

B  Event  that  helps  or  assists  in  meeting  an  objective. 

C  Event  that  compensates  for  an  effort. 

(D)  Event  that  strengthens  some  behavior. 

18.  According  to  the  Law  of  Reward,  the  attitude  change  process 
involves : 

A 

A  Self-Justification. 

B  Dissatisfaction  with  present  conditions. 

(C)  The  establishment  of  a  new  belief, 

D  None  of  these. 

19.  Attitudes  were  equated  to  concepts  in  the  rationale  of  which 
of  these  theories? 

AAA 

A  Law  of  Reward. 

B  Theory  of  Conflict. 

C  Both  of  thefe. 

(D)  This  was  not  presented. 
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20.  Some  psychologists  predict  one  dollar  will  produce  the  great¬ 
est  attitude  change  because  one  dollar  would: 

** 

A  Reduce  inconsistency. 

(B)  Require  Justification. 

C  Both  'A'  and  ’B'. 

D  Neither  'A'  nor  *B!. 

_21.  The  assumption  that  man’s  behavior  is  determined  by  the  inter¬ 
action  of  his  will  and  the  environment  is  held  by  which  theory 
** 

(A)  Theory  of  Conflict. 

B  Law  of  Reward. 

C  Bo  th  ' A ’  and  '  B ' . 

D  Neither  ’A'  nor  'B1. 

22.  Instinct  is  an  important  notion  in  which  theory? 

*  ** 

A  Law  of  Reward. 

B  Theory  of  Conflict. 

C  Both  theories. 

(D)  Neither  theory. 

2.3,  After  he  learned  of  Agatha's  dowry,  he  thought  she  was  more 
attractive  than  her  twin  sister. 

* 

A  This  is  a  restatement  of  the  conflict  example. 

(B)  This  is  a  restatement  of  the  reward  example. 

C  This  is  not  a  correct  restatement  of  any  example  that  was 
presented , 

D  As  presented  above,  this  could  be  considered  a  restatement 
of  both  the  conflict  and  reward  examples. 

2h.  The  spokesman  for  the  Theory  oi  Conflict  is: 

** 

A  Ralph  C.  Beck. 

(B)  Charles  R.  Dobbs. 

C  Neal  B.  Lippitt. 

D  Michael  Kalbach. 

25.  Strength  of  association  Is  a  notion  drawn  from  which  theory? 

* 

(A)  Law  of  Reward. 

B  Theory  of  Conflict. 

C  Both  theories. 

D  Neither  theory  as  presented. 

26.  Smaller  reward  means  less  attitude  change.  This  is  part  of 
the  rationale  for  which  of  these  theories? 

* 

(A)  Law  of  Reward. 

B  Theory  of  Conflict. 

C  Both  'A'  and  'B\ 

D  This  was  not  presented. 
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_27.  Attitudes  are  highly  unstable  and  susceptible  to  frequent  modi 
fication  and  change.  This  characterization  of  attitudes  ia  re 
presented  by: 

A  Law  of  Reward. 

B  Theory  of  Conflict. 

C  Both  of  these. 

(D)  This  characterization  of  attitudes  wan  not  presented. 

_28.  Which  conclusion  seems  most  justified  on  the  basis  of  fixe  re¬ 
sults? 

A  The  Law  of  Reward  was  upheld. 

(B)  The  Theory  of  Conflict  was  upheld. 

C  Neither  was  confirmed. 

D  Both  received  substantial  support. 

29.  For  which  of  the  following  questions  were  the  results  non¬ 
significant? 

A  Would  you  want  to  participate  in  a  similar  experiment? 

B  How  enjoyable  was  the  experiment? 

C  Both  'A'  and  'B*. 

(D)  Neither  'A'  nor  'B'. 

30.  For  which  of  the  following  questions  did  the  results  favor 
the  twenty-dollar  condition? 

A  How  enjoyable  was  the  experiment? 

B  How  important  was  the  experiment  scientifically? 

C  Both  'A'  and  'B'. 

(D)  Neither  'A'  nor  'B'. 

31.  The  tape-recorded  conversation  between  the  experimental  con¬ 
federate  and  the  subject  was  analyzed  to: 

A  Make  sure  that  the  experimental  confederate  did  what  she 
was  supposed  to  do. 

(B)  Examine  the  subject's  efforts  to  convince  th  confederate. 
C  Maintain  a  controlled  experimental  condition. 

D  Measure  the  time  the  experimental  confederate  spent  talk¬ 
ing  to  the  subject. 

32.  The  analysis  of  the  tape-recorded  discussion  indicated  tnat: 

(A)  Subjects  in  the  twenty-dollar  condition  were  more  per¬ 
suasive  . 

B  The  confederate  talked  to  the  one-dollar  subjects  more 
than  she  did  to  the  twenty-dollar  subjects. 

C  Subjects  in  the  one-dollar  condition  spent,  more  time  on 
the  topic. 

D  The  one-dollar  subject  was  more  persuasive  but  spent  Less 
time  on  the  topic. 
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33,  According  to  the  results  of  this  experiment,  if  you  wanted  to 
fselp  someone  break  a  bad  habit  you  should: 

A  Pay  them  well  for  publicly  announcing  that  they  are  going 
to  break  their  habit. 

B  Use  common  sense;  the  results  are  too  inconclusive. 

(C)  Have  them  announce  publicly  that  they  are  going  to  break 
their  habit. 

D  Pay  them  for  breaking  the  habit. 


*  represents  items  requiring 
**  represents  items  requiring 
***  represents  items  requiring 
information. 


congruent  information, 
discrepant  Information, 
both  congruent  and  discrepant 


Kev: 
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Rating  Sheet  for  Measure  of  Interest  in 
Congruent,  Neutral,  and  Discrepant  Articles. 

SELECTION  LIST  OF  READINGS 

Later  in  the  term  we  will  pass  ou  •.  Evaluation  Forma  to  all  the 
subjects  in  this  experiment.  We  will  ask  you  to  make  a  general  evalu¬ 
ation  of  the  material  presented  on  slides.  Before  making  this  evalua¬ 
tion,  it  would  be  helpful  if  you  read,  one  of  the  following  articles. 
The  articles  are  all  very  brief  reprints  selected  from  psychological 
journals  and  are  all  more  recent  than  the  experiment  just  presented. 
The  reprints  will  be  distributed  to  you  in  about  a  week. 

Since  we  may  not  have  enough  copies  for  everyone  to  get  their 
first,  or  even  their  second  choice,  rate  these  articles  carefully. 

The  articles  in  which  you  are  most  interested  should  be  rated  highest 
and  the  lower  ratings  should  represent  those  in  which  you  are  least 
interested. 

In  order  to  make  your  choice  as  accurate  as  poarvible,  we  have 
provided  an  Interest  Scale  for  each  article.  Place  an  "X"  directly 
below  the  line  on  the  scale  that  best  describes  your  interest  in  each 
article.  Do  not  use  the  same  point  on  the  scale  for  more  than  one 
article. 


Beck,  Ralph  C.  "Reward  and  Reinforcement  Produce  a  Change  of 
Beliefs ." 


0  10  20  30  40  50  60  70  80  90  100 

Not  interested  Very  interested 

Blakely,  William  R.  "The  Relationship  of  Attitude  Strength  to  Age." 
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0  10  20  30  40  50  60  70  SO  90  100 

Not  interested  Very  interested 

Dobba ,  Charles  R.  ’’Conflict  and  Dissonance  as  a  Caur.e  of  Attitude 

Change . " 
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Halsey,  Ernest  N.  "Reward  Plays  a  Part  in  Determining  Behavior," 


0  10  20  30  40  50  60  70  80  90  100 

Not  interested  Very  interested 

Kalbach,  Michael  "Conflict  as  a  Fundamental  Human  Motive." 


0  10  20  3  )  40  50  60  70  80  90  100 

Not  interested  Very  interested 

Lippitt,  Neal  B,  "Attitude  Formation  Processes." 
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ABSTRACT 

The  purpose  of  this  experiment  was  to  examine  three  questions 
related  to  learning  and  instruction;  3*)  Do  competing  responses  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  arousal  of  epistemic  curiosity  (i.e.,  subjective  uncer¬ 
tainty)  activate  a  search  for  information  with  the  consequent  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  knowledge?  2)  Is  belief-discrepant  information  sought  when 
it  has  the  potential  for  reducing  subjective  uncertainty  (i.e„,  who 
it  has  intrinsic  utility)  and  when  the  individual  is  confident  he  cars 
refute  the  disci  cant  position?  3)  Do  differences  in  dogmatism,  intol¬ 
erance  of  ambiguity,  and  subjective  uncertainty  predispose  Individuals 
to  seek  or  avoid  discrepant  information? 

‘'•V 

Hypotheses  related  to  these  questions  were  tested  by  two  exper¬ 
iments.  The  experimental  materials  for  both  studies  were  comprised 
of  30  pairs  of  slides.  In  *he  critical  slide-pairs,  one  member  contain¬ 
ing  belief-congruent  information  was  projected  simultaneously  with 
another  containing  belief-discrepant  information.  The  Ss  were  instruc¬ 
ted  to  select  and  examine  the  "more  interesting"  slide  in  the  pair. 

In  Experiment  I,  levels  of  uncertainty  were  induced  by  presenting 
evidence  which  contradicted  Ss '  beliefs  (Incongruity),  evidence  which 
supported  their  beliefs  (Certainty),  and  some  evidence  which  supported 
and  some  which  contradicted  their  belieis  (Doubt).  An  absolute  Control 
group  was  given  no  evidence  regarding  the  be  lie f -c< mml tmen t  they  had 
made.  The  Ss  in  Experiment  IT  were  administered  a  "test"  on  the  ex¬ 
perimental  topic.  Feedback  was  provided  which  alleged  th‘t  S  demonstra¬ 
ted  an  unusual  grasp  of  the  experimental  topic  (High  Confidence )  or 
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that  his  understanding  was  considerably  below  normal  (Low  Confi¬ 
dence)  . 

According  to  the  treasure  of  time  spent  examining  slides  and 
to  test  recults  on  the  experimental  topic,  Incongruity  and  Doubt 
scores  were  higher  than  Control  scares  while  Certaintv  scores  were 
lower  than  those  of  the  Centro1.  These  findings  can  be  explained  by 
a  drive  reduction  model  of  curiosity .  Tnus ,  when  Ss  experienced  un¬ 
certainty  due  to  the  presentation  of  contradictory  evidence,  a  moti¬ 
vational  state  of  curiosity  resulted  which  activated  epistesnic  beha¬ 
viors  (e.g.,  examination  of  slides).  The  consequent  acquisition  of 
new  knowledge  was  associated  with  the  reducation  of  curiosity  and 
was  thereby  reinforced. 

When  stimulus  conditions  were  certain,  Ss  sought  and  acquired 
congruent  information;  a  finding  which  is  in  accord  with  notions  about 
cognitive  dissonance.  However,  when  Ss  faced  an  incongruous  stimulus 
situation,  their  ratings  of  Interest,  selection  of  slides,  and  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  knowledge  were  directed  toward  discrepant  information;  a  find¬ 
ing  which  is  difficult  to  explain  in  terms  of  dissonance  theory.  The 
intrinsic  utility  hypothesis,  derived  from  the  drive  reduction  model 
of  episteiaic  curiosity,  provides  a  potential  explanation.  It  would 
suggest  that  discrepant  information  was  sought  by  Ss  in  the  Incongru¬ 
ity  Condition  to  red'  e  curiosity  resulting  from  the  presentation  of 
contradictory  evidence , 

The  manipulation  of  confidence  had  no  effect  on  selection, 
examination,  and  acquisition  of  discrepant  information.  Confidence 
manipulatioi s  typically  are  induced  by  presenting  author  l  tv  be1 iefs 
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which  either  confirm  (High  Confidence)  or  reject  (Low  Confidence)  Ss ' 
responses  to  a  "test.”  Accordingly,  it  was  reasoned  that,  persons 
who  are  influenced  by  authority  beliefs  (i.e.,  dogmatic  persons) 
avoid  discrepant  information  in  the  High  Confidence  condition  and  seek 
discrepant  information  in  the  Low  Confidence  condition.  On  the  other 
hand,  selectivity  of  open-minded  persons  was  presumed  to  be  unaffected 
by  confidence  manipulations.  The  findings  were  in  the  expected  direc¬ 
tion,  however  they  were  not  reliable. 

Finally,  the  effects  of  personality  traits  on  selectivity 
were  examined  under  conditions  of  experimentally  induced  uncertainty. 
Although  dogmatism  was  unrelated  to  selectivity,  a  reliable,  negative 
relationship  was  obtained  between  intolerance  of  ambiguity  and  acquis¬ 
ition  of  discrepant  information  while  a  positive  relationship  was  ob¬ 
tained  between  subjective  uncertainty  (based  on  a  test  constructed 
for  this  experiment)  and  acquisition  of  discrepant  information.  The 
latter  finding,  in  particular,  suggests  that  the  effects  of  curiosity 
on  selectivity  can  be  modified  by  predispositions  to  be  uncertain. 


